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Leicester Municipal Buildings Competition. 


HE Competition for 
the proposed new 
Municipal Buildings 
in Leicester affords 
one of those in- 
teresting proofs, 
which we so often 
see at present, of 
the long-suffering, 
sanguine, and hope. 

ful character of the architectural 

profession generally, and of the 
very unsatisfactory and doubtful 
benefit, to either side, presented by the compe- 
tition system. In the first instance no less than 
forty designs were sent in, and a selection was 
made, but circumstances having led to a change 
of site, a second competition was invited, with- 
out any regard to the fact that an architect had 
been already chosen. To this there have been 
twenty-five respondents; some of the designs 
now sent in being entirely new, others (by 
former competitors) being modifications of their 
first plans and designs; but in all cases, as far 
as we observed, involving entirely new drawings. 

Considering the number and elaborate character 

of some of the drawings which go to show a 

single design, there has been an amount of work 

done on speculation in this instance, which, viewed 
in proportion to the amount of the “ prize” offered 

(the limit of cost of the building is 30,0001.), it 

is somewhat melancholy to contemplate. The 

contributions of these latter twenty-five rivals 
have been reduced by selection to the number of 

ten, which have been hung for exhibition in a 

room in the Free Public Library in Leicester; 

the fifteen rejected sets of drawings forming a 

shapeless mass piled against the wall opposite. 

The fortunate (?) ten it is proposed further to 

“reduce” by the aid of a professional reducer 

specially invited for the occasion; and when 

they have been cut down by this agreeable 
process to the number of either five or three 

(we did not quite gather which, for on this point 

opinions seemed to differ), the corporate wisdom 

of Leicester will proceed to disentangle the 
fortunate one from among the survivors. 

So much for the modus operandi. The site 
now fixed upon is a fairly good one, though not 
in immediate contiguity to any one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares; if a town so quiet and im- 
passive-looking in its aspect and street traffic as 
Leicester can be rightly said to have “thorongh- 
fares” at all. The site is bounded on the west 
by Bowling-green- street, on the north and south 
by Horsefair-street and Bishop-street respec. 
tively : a trio of street titles of characteristically 
varied associations. Indeed, it may be noticed 
that among towns with any history at all there 
is generally some leading principle to be detected 
in the naming of streets; sometimes, as here, 
in connexion with occupation carried on in their 
vicinity, sometimes from associations of locality 
existing long before the land was built on, or any 
street formed at all. The three above men. 
tioned are all secondary streets; Horsefair, 
street, however, is dignified by the small shabby 
theatre with its classic “compo.” front and 
broken panes, close opposite to the north-west 
corner of the new site. A proposed new street, 
to be driven through from Horsefair-street to 
Bishop-street, along the east side of the site, 
will, therefore, give the aspect for the principal 






front of the building, more especially as the 
ground falls in that direction ; and the buildings 
adjoining the site on this side are of such a 
nature as to encourage the idea of their being 
possibly removed altogether shortly, and some- 
thing like a square or place formed. Until this 
is done, there is no effective point of view, in 
any direction, from which the new building could 
be seen to advantage; and the tower and other 
accessories contemplated by most of the com- 
petitors would require same such extended open 
ground before them to be properly seen. 

We will take the ten designs in the order in 
which they were hung on the walls, the numbers 
being those with which they were first labelled 
when the whole were sent in. It should be pre- 
mised that the competitors had the option of 
sending in either under their own names or by 
motto, a system which has a good deal to recom- 
mend it. The first design we notice is No.1,signed 
“Simplicity.” This is in most respects a very 
meritorious one, both in regard to plan and archi- 
tectural treatment. The required accommodation 
for the new building may be classed under three 
heads,—first, the courts and their accessories, 
judges’, barristers’, and witnesses’ rooms, &c. ; 
secondly, the rooms for municipal business, in- 
cluding council-chamber, mayor’s and town clerk’s 
apartments, and other offices ; and thirdly, the 
police department, including, besides other ac- 
commodation, a constable’s house, with separate 
entrance, and an open or partially open parade- 
ground for the police. It is in the various ways 
of disposing, on the site, the courts, municipal 
offices, and the parade-ground that the main dis. 
tinction of the various plans lies. In the plan 


No. 4, by Messrs. Goddard & Spiers, is a plam 
of a more symmetrical and palatial tendency, 
with a “grand entrance” in the centre of the 
east side, and a wide corridor running the whole 
length of the front, the legal department occupy- 
ing the northern, and the business department 
the southern half. The principal court is well 
situated, and the judges’ room, reached by a 
private passage from the main corridor, running 
behind the court and interfered with by nothing 
else, is very well placed. The grand-jury room 
occupies the north-west angle, with an angle bay 
forming a feature in the design; the council- 
chamber and mayor’s room are also well marked 
on the external design ; the plan in the main is 
a good one of its kind, and possesses the advan- 
tage of one decidedly principal and dignified 
entrance for the judge and attendants, which is 
rather a want in the last-named plan. Twe 
alternative designs, Gothic and Classic, are 
given; the former, a simple treatment of “ plate 
tracery” Gothic, is the best, excepting the 
central tower, which is by no means good; the 
Classic design has a tower which is an improve- 
ment on its Gothic companion. 

No. 8, “‘ Bosworth,” covers a great deal of the 
site with building, leaving only a somewhat 
small and cramped parade-ground at the south 
end of the site. The principal entrance is in 
the centre of the east front, and leads to an 
entrance-hall and principal staircase, to the muni- 
cipal rooms, immediately adjoined by another 
octagon staircase “for the offices "; there is @ 
waste of room in all this, and as the twe 
staircases open out of the same corridor on 
the ground floor, and land in the same corridor 


under notice the building forms three sides of a| above, in close proximity to one another, one 
quadrangle, the courts occupying the south wing, | of them is manifestly unnecessary, or at least 


and the offices the more northern portion of the | wrongly placed: the two courts are situated in 


building. The Borough Court is kept well| the centre with a closed corridor between them, 
within the building, and the accessory rooms | and the judges’ rooms, at the other extremity of 
are for the most part conveniently placed andj|the large court, also separated by a private 


arranged. The room for witnesses, however, | corridor : 


the arrangement of this portion is 


should surely have been on the same level as the | good. The public corridor communication is 


court, instead of being on the first-floor. The | continued right round the building, an arrange- 


whole of the plan is well and completely | ment always best in such a building where the 
arranged, in such a way as to make the most|site will admit of it, but which generally is 


symmetry; it is in fact an entirely Gothic 
plan in principle, and this character is com- 
pletely carried out in the architectural design, 
in which each portion is treated separately and 
characteristically, so that any one knowing the 
contents of the building might distinguish from 
a glance at the exterior the disposition of the 
various departments. 


of the space, and with little regard to minute | not economical in regard to space, and has 


been obtained at some sacrifice in the present 
case. The plan in the main is one that would 
work well, though there is what may be called 
a lack of “ specialty ” about it: the design is 
Gothic, of red brick, with white stone dress- 
ings; the angles are emphasised by pavilions, 
with rather exaggerated angle turrets corbelled 


Such a mode of treat- | out; the details are not refined ; the composition 
ment, if even moderately well carried out in| is entirely symmetrical, with little regard to the 


detail, almost ensures an interesting and pic- | disposition of the plan; the windows of the 


turesque result, which is certainly the case with | mayor’s parlour, for instance, balancing those of 
this design, especially in regard to its principal | the School Board offices, with not the slightest 


front, the predominant feature in which is a| variety in design. 


large and boldly-treated, though simple, square 


No. 13, “Contranando Incrementum,” is @ 


tower at the north-east angle, marking the| very elaborately got up design, or rather twe 


entrance to the municipal offices. The style is | designs, marked A and B, presenting alternative 
Geometric Gothic, remarkable rather for correct- | plans, and Gothic and Classic designs respec- 


ness and good taste than for any novelty in the | tively, the drawings being numerous, and pre- 


treatment of detail. There is an ample supply pared with much labour. Design A, evidently 


of entrances and staircases; the staircase lead. | intended as the preferable one, shows in the 
ing to the public gallery of the council-chamber | main a good plan, symmetrically disposed to a 


opens out of the corner of the parade-ground | certain extent, with the different departments 


(facing west), not a very convenient position ; | well arranged and disposed, and the entrances 
and the ground-floor corridor, which at first | and staircases very well placed and distinguished. 


sight appears to give a communication all round | The courts are placed internally, and everything 


the three wings, is practically intercepted by a| connected with them is well planned, excepting 


portion being cut off as a private corridor in| the judges’ room, which is so placed that the 
connexion with the courts. This is not a very | judge would have to cross the public corridor 
good principle, and the private corridor has been | from his room to the court. The plan is, how- 
better managed in some other plans; but on the | ever, somewhat wasteful of space, and in con. 
whole there is little to find fault with in this| sequence the parade-ground is disproportionately 


plan, and the elevations and perspective view, | small. 


which are rather slightly and ineffectively drawn, 
show, nevertheless, a true perception of archi- 
tectural treatment, combined with an entire 


The design is Gothic, of the usual 
“Early” variety, rather heavily treated; the 


ornament consists chiefly of horizontal lines of 


panelling; the council-chamber (on the east 


absence of any straining after effect, which is | front, first floor) is well marked in the external 








unhappily rare in competition drawings. 


design by fenestration ; the north-east corner is 
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occupied by a large tower, the lower three 
stories of which are utilised as “ strong-rooms,” 
which furnishes a valid motive for massive plain 
treatment, and small windows in this portion ; 
the upper portion, with spire, is dispropor- 
tionately decorated in relation to the rest 
of the building, and is more elaborate than 
artistic or original. Design B chiefly differs 
from the other in reversing the relative positions 
of the large and small courts, and in a some- 
what more palatial arrangement of the first- 
floor plan; but it is not so good as the other, 
and the Classic design accompanying it strikes 
us as decidedly poor. The author deserves 
credit for his plan, and has been most industrious 
in getting up his drawings. The frame of small 
sketches, partly of interiors of the principal 
rooms, is good; but in the main the design 
cannot claim the highest rank. 

No. 16, ‘‘ Duvicta.”’ The plan here is a com- 
plete quadrangle, the parade - ground being 
enclosed in the centre; the arrangement of 
staircase entrances and architectural features 
generally being entirely symmetrical. This is just 
the style of planning which looks exceedingly 
well on paper, but in execution is only suitable 
for buildings for very monumental or ceremonial 
purposes, and where there is ample space at 
disposal. In the light of getting the greatest 
accommodation out of a given space of ground 
no style of plan in general can be more wasteful 
than this ; and the present plan isno exception : 
besides which, the over-effort after symmetry has 
resulted in inconvenient placing of many of the 
rooms in regard to one another, and the quad. 
rangular arrangement throws both the courts to 
the outside. The plan, considered as a plan for 
effect, is a fine one, but fails from a practical 
point of view. 

No. 17, by Messrs. G. G. Scott, jun., and J. O. 
Scott, is on the whole a very compact and well- 
arranged plan, covering the ground to the east 
and north sides; the parade-ground occupying 
the south-west quarter of the site. The courts 
adjoin the parade-ground, with the judges’ apart- 
ment placed between them with bay projecting 
into the parade-ground. The principal entrances 
are from the new street, in the centre of the 
east front, nearly opposite the judges’ private 
corridor, and from near the north-east angle. 
The mayor’s and town clerk’s rooms are on the 
first floor, and well placed, and the council 
chamber, the position of which is also well 
marked on the external design. The treat- 
ment of the roofs at the angles is effective, 
but the tower near the north-east angle is 
unhappy in outline and composition. The style 
is Gothic; built of brick with white stone 
dressings, a combination requiring much refine- 
ment of treatment to prevent it becoming vulgar 
in effect. There is one odd discrepancy between 
plan and design ; the perspective shows apparently 
a deeply-recessed arcade or arcaded portico in 
the centre of the east front, carried on detached 
piers; but on referring to the plan these piers 
are found to be close against the wall, and all 
but attached to it, and the apparent portico is a 
mere wall arcade. 

No. 25, by Mr. R. S. Wilkinson (Torquay), is 
a peculiar and somewhat doubtful-looking plan. 
The courts are well placed; and the arrange- 
ment of some of the accessory rooms for wit- 
nesses, &c., shows originality in planning; but 
the corridors are mostly narrow, and the plan 
generally a little labyrinthine in arrangement : 
the route from the principal entrance to the 
judge’s retiring-room is curiously circuitous. As 
a plan, it could scarcely be recommended; and 
the design (Gothic), though well and effectively 
drawn in the principal perspective view, is 
heavy in treatment, and presents no features of 
any special interest. 

No. 20, by Mr. F. J. Hames, though appearing 
compact, and making the most of the space, is a 
defective plan in detail: the judge’s room is 
small and meanly placed, and lighted only from 

the top; the town clerk’s and mayor’s rooms are 
not well placed, and the rooms belonging to the 
former are divided from one another by one of 
the public corridors. The courts are conveniently 
placed near the principal entrance (which is in 
the centre of the east front), and the staircases 
are roomy and well discriminated. In the 
design there is no little merit. It is in the 
Queen Anne style, which, corrupt and unsatis- 
factory as it is in many ways, has a character of 
its own which has been here thoroughly appre. 
ciated and consistently worked out. The mate- 
rials are brick and stone. The design is, for the 
most part, symmetrical, and the repetition of the 
rather plain and bald type of window is not very 


interesting, though a certain breadth of result is 
obtained, The angles are entirely unaccentuated. 
But the treatment of the centre portion is very 
clever and picturesque, the main entrance with 
a lofty and deeply-recessed archway some- 
what profusely decorated with the details be- 
longing to the style; the barristers’ entrance 
and the municipal staircase-window forming 
subsidiary features to left and right, each with 
its own characteristic treatment; this centre 
portion being further emphasised by a wide 
projecting balcony carried on very heavy 
stone brackets. A low square tower, with an 
open stage in the roof, marks the entry to the 
municipal buildings, near the north-east angle. 
The author sends a very good drawing also of 


the interior of the council-chamber, a wainscoted- 


room with a semicircular arched ceiling, deco- 
rated in panel-work. We should scarcely wish 
to see so important a building erected in this 
style. It may be urged that it harmonises with 
the character of the Leicester streets ; but that, 
perhaps, should be rather a reason against than 
for it; for the town sadly wants enlivening in 
regard to its architecture; and if this design 
were carried out, something should, at all 
events, be done, by a more striking treatment of 
the angles, to take away a little of the work- 
house look which from some points it would 
inevitably present. Nevertheless, we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Hames on his generally able treat- 
ment of the style he has selected, and on the 
excellence of his drawings. 

No. 22, by Mr. F. W. Roper, is a good plan, 
neither above nor below the average of those 
submitted (the plans in this competition, as we 
have perhaps inferred, are in the main much 
better than the architectural treatment). The 
design is certainly the most original here, taking 
originality to mean “ successful novelty.” The 
walls are divided into solid broad maszes of pier 
between the windows, scarcely broken up by any 
ornament, and the windows are placed so that 
those between each pier are combined under an 
arch and gable springing from and uniting the 
upper portion of the pier; the motive is not new, 
but the manner in which it is carried is novel 
and effective. The tower in the centre of the 
east front is well composed, and a great deal of 
dignity is added to it, by combining it in the 
lower stages with what is really a portion of the 
lower building, carried slightly up, and with high 
lean-to roofs as shoulders flanking the tower. 
This is a mode of treatment which requires great 
care to avoid an unpicturesque lumpiness of 
effect, but it has here been cleverly accomplished. 
The defects of the building lie in the details, 
which are a kind of mixture of Jacobean and 
Gothic, and in some instances ought certainly to 
be reconsidered. If this building is ever carried 
out, we should suggest to the architect to try 
another perspective of his principal front at a 
considerably sharper angle, when he will perhaps 
find that the vertical grouping of piers and win- 
dows requires some modification to insure an 
agreeable result from all points of view. 

No. 9, by Messrs. Ordish & Traylen, of Lei- 
cester, is a very elaborately-prepared design, 
with a good deal to recommend it, at all events 
as far as the plan is concerned. One feature is 
peculiar to it—that of a wide principal entrance 
corridor running across from front to back of 
the building, the entrance in the east front being 
meant as the “ administrative,” that in the 
west front as the “public” entrance. From this 
a narrower public corridor branches to right 
and left, ranning longitudinally along the build- 
ing. The town clerk’s entrance is placed near 
the north-east angle on the north front; the 
borough surveyor’s entrance near the south-east 
angle. The plan, taken as a whole, is a well- 
arranged one,—one of the best of the set. The 
design is rather a medley, presenting a cross 
between Elizabethan and Jacobean, with remini- 
scences of Gothic. Wecan hardly call the result 
happy. The tower is set back from the front, 
and could not from any (at present) available 
point group with the lower composition, as it 
does in the perspective view exhibited. It is 
a peculiar tower, and is clever and charac. 
teristic, but not very pleasing, especially in sky- 
line. There is a novelty in the manner in which 
the large clock face is set on, which we should 
think better suited to a smaller tower; itis a 
little too odd and piquant to be done on a large 
scale. There are two slight but effective little 
sketches in Indian ink of the interiors of the 
court and the council-chamber. The authors 
certainly deserve credit for this design, which, 





with decided drawbacks, shows also decided 
ability. 


On tle whole, we are inclined to think that of 
the ten designs so far selected, none would, when 
carried out, answer the purpose better on the 
whole, and give more equal satisfaction to archi- 
tects and laity, than the one first mentioned, 
“ Simplicity,” —so far, at least, as general design, 
grouping, and character, are concerned. The 
plan would require some modifications, and the 
drawings are not full enough or finished enough 
to enable us to judge well of the proposed treat. 
ment of the architectural detail. Some others 
show more originality, and in particular we 
should be very glad to see so original and clever 
a design as No. 22 carried out, and perhaps this 
would be the next best for a selection, though 
one or two others are better in plan. Sucha 
design, however, it must be admitted, would 
very probably be rather interesting to architects 
as a clever experiment in character and com- 
position than pleasing to the general public. 
One or two of the best plans are unfortunately 
accompanied by elevations which itis impossible 
to wish to see built; and the one we have men. 
tioned above (No. 1) seems the only one which 
combines excellence of plan and design in nearly 
equal proportion, and which would be a building 
likely to please all parties. 

Among the less fortunate fifteen is a very 
good Gothic design marked “F.R.1.B.A.,” evi- 
dently, from its beautiful drawing, the work of a 
practised hand, and much superior to most of 
the Gothic amongst ‘the ten.” It may have 
been rejected on the score of expense. The 
design marked “ Sirius” shows in the perspec- 
tive view a picturesque treatment of Gothic in 
the modern manner; and “Comme il faut” is 
in many points a good design. The rest, as far 
as we were able to observe, present no very 
special excellence of architectural treatment. 

On the whole, however, the average of merit 
in the drawings sent in for this competition, 
seems tous to be, in proportion to numbers, 
higher than in some more important compe- 
titions we have had occasion to notice. In 
regard to plan this is decidedly the case. 





NEW MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


Tne first stone of a new building, to be 
erected within the precinct of the Charterhouse, 
for the Merchant Taylors’ School, was laid on 
Monday last by the Duke of Edinburgh, in the 
presence of a concourse of some 800 people, 
among whom clerical and City magnates were 
most conspicuous. The occasion was made use 
of for a great deal of unjustifiable self-glorifi- 
cation on the part of the Company, and of an 
undeserved sneer at architects by the Archbishop 
of York, who, in replying to a toast, remarked 
that from the experience we had had of archi- 
tects’ estimates the cost to the company of the 
proposed new buaildings and alterations might be 
set down at the least at 150,0001. The actual 
estimate for the new buildings and alterations 
was stated to be 40,0001., and even taking into 
account the cost of the ground, the total 





expenditure would not reach the amount men- 
tioned by the archbishop. The clergy are as & 
body prone to abuse their privilege of immunity 
from public contradiction by making loose state- 
ments. As a rule their utterances can do but 
little harm ; but when a high Church dignitary 
on a public occasion assails the character of a 
body of professional men, and by implication 
the good faith of the architect of a particular 
building, it is incumbent upon the profession to 
resent the aspersion as being ungenerous and 
unfounded. 

Merchant Taylors’ School (which will be 
superseded by the new building, of which the 
first stone was laid on Monday last), is situated 
in Saffolk-lane, a narrow thoroughfare, between 
Cannon-street and Upper Thames-street, in the 
parish of St. Laurence Pountney. It formed a 
part of a large house or palace, called the Manor 
of the Rose, otherwise Pulteney’s Inn, originally 
built by Sir John Poultney, five times lord mayor, 
in the reign of Edward III., and successively 
the residence of the noble families of Exeter, 
Suffolk (whence the name of Suffolk-lane), 
Buckingham, and Sussex. It is chiefly memo- 
rable, however, as having been the scene of the 
alleged treason of William de la Pole, Dake of 
Suffolk, in 1447, as related by Holingshed, and 
dramatised by Shakspeare in “Henry VIII.” 
Charles Knevet, the perfidious surveyor to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had “ lost his office 
on the complaint o’ the tenants,” being, as 
Holingshed relates, “partly provoked with desire 





to be revenged, and partly moved with hope of 
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reward,’’ at the instigation of Cardinal Wolsey, 
openly accused the duke of treason. On the 
king interrogating him as to his knowledge of the 
duke’s designs upon the succession, the surveyor 
replies in Shakspeare’s words (which are almost 
the same as Holingshed’s),— 
** Not long before your highness sped to France, 
The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the speech amongst the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey : I replied, 
Men fear’d the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king’s danger.’”~—Henry VIILL., act i., sc. 2, 
On the attainder of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Manor of the Rose was forfeited to the 
Crown; but four years after the duke’s execu- 
tion, it was granted (17th Hen. VIII.) by patent 
to Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon, who had 
been recently created Marquis of Exeter, and 
was then in high favour with the king. Henry’s 
favour was not of long continuance. In 1538, 
Courtenay was suspected of high treason, and in 
1539 was beheaded on Tower-hill, and his pro- 
perty fell to the Crown. In the following year 
the estate in the parish of St. Laurence Pountney 
was granted to Robert Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
in whose family it continued until the year 1561, 
when the earl’s grandson sold it to John Hethe, 
citizen and cooper, who divided the estate into 
two moieties, one of which was purchased by 
Richard Boty], and the other by William Beswick. 
Boty!l was agent for the Merchant Taylors’ Com. 
pany, and he conveyed his purchase to them on 
the Ist of May, 1561. The other portion in- 
cluded the site of Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Laurence 
Pountney-hill, and the buildings known as 
Laurence Pountney-place, situate in a quadrangle 
between Merchant Taylors’ School and Duck’s 
Foot-lane. 


All trace of the ancient building upon the site | 
of Merchant Taylors’ School has disappeared ; | 


the present school and master’s house were 
erected in 1675, Sir Christopher Wren having 
been, in all probability, the architect, as he 
was employed by the Company about this time, 
and built for them the almshouses and chapel 
founded: by Bohun, otherwise Boone, at Lee, near 
Blackheath. There are, however, remains of 
the basement story of a part of the manor of 
the Rose ander the house No. 3, Laurence 
Pountney-hill, now used as a carpenter’s shop, 
in very good preservation ; there is also another 
portion to the westward under a house in Suffolk- 
lane. In the crypt under No. 3, Laurence 
Pountney-hill, boarders at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School were accustomed, at the beginning of this 
century, to perform plays at Christmas. 

In the building in Suffolk-lane Merchant 
Taylors’ School has been carried on since its 
institution in the reign of Elizabeth. The original 
building was destroyed in the Great Fire, but it 
was rebuilt, as already mentioned, in 1675, and 
remains to this day substantially unaltered, the 
only alterations of any moment being the addi- 
tion, in 1829, of two rooms, formed out of part 
of the cloister, for the accommodation of the 
writing and mathematical masters, and the sub- 
stitution, a few years ago, of iron casements and 
plate-glass to the windows of the upper school- 
room, for the thick wooden frames and lattice- 
panes of Wren’s time. There is an excellent 
exterior and interior view, in water-colours, of 
the school, by J. D. Harding, the former of which 
has been re-produced in chromo-lithography. 

The present school-building being found in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of the modern 
system of tuition, and being moreover unpro- 
vided with a playground, the company entered 
into an arrangement with the governors of the 
Charterhouse to purchase a portion of the Char- 
terhouse estate in Goswell-street, on the removal 
of Charterhouse School to Godalming, for the 
purpose of tran ferring their school to that site, 
of providing ampler means of instruction, and 
increasing the number of the scholars. The 
ground thus acquired consists of about five acres, 
and cost the company 90,0001. The frontages 
n- xt Goswell-street and Wilderness-row have 
been Jet on building terms, and will re-coup the 
company a portion of this expenditure. One 
effect of this utilisation of the ground is the 
widening of Wilderness-row 20 ft., which will 
evable it to be used for carriage traffic, for 
which it was before unadapted. A new road. 
way will also be formed across the northern 
extremity of Charterhouse in continuation ot 
Old-street, which will afford a sensible relief to 
the traffic proceeding westward at this point. 

The property purchased by the Merchant 
Taylor’s Company consists of the Upper Green 
or play-ground used by the elder boys, with the 
school which stands on the north side of the 





green, the schoolmaster’s house (so called to 
distinguish it from the master’s house), and the 
buildings in the school-master’s court. The pur- 
chase also includes the assistant master’s house 
and day-boys’ lodge, in Rutlaud-place, Charter- 
house-square. 

The Schoolmaster’s house was rebuilt in 1825 
by Mr. Edward Blore, at the same time as 
the residences of the Poor Brethren of Charter- 
house, in the Preachers and Pensioners’ Court. 
This house is built of white brick, with stone 
dressings, and is Perpendicular in style, as are 
the rest of the buildings. Adjoining the School- 
master’s house, on the south, was the oldest 
portion of the school, which has been pulled 
down, and upon the site of which the new building 
for Merchant Taylors’ School will be erected. 
The old school was divided on the ground-floor 
into two portions, the northern part being appro- 
priated to the head-master’s boys, and the 
southern portion being used as a writing-school 
and day-room for the juniorboys. It is probable 
that this formed part of the buildings erected 
by Thomas Sutton ; but it had been so frequently 
repaired and added to, that it had lost all its 
distinctive character, at least externally. The 
wall next the Schoolmaster’s Court had been cased 
with brickwork some time in the last century, and 
new dormers were a@ few years ago added by 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick. On the wall over the fire- 
place in the head-master’s school-room are 
the arms of James I., worked upon the wall 
in wet plaster, which have been preserved. 
The writing-school was a square room, with four 
columns supporting the floor above, singularly 
ill-adapted to its purpose, being lighted only 
from one side by narrow windows, placed at a 
great height from the ground. The ceiling was 
of plaster, and contained the arms of various 
benefactors; it had, however, been restored at 
various times, and allits interest destroyed. In 
the rear of the writing-school, and lighted by 
windows looking into the Preachers’ garden, 
was the Hall, which was used by Charter-house 
boys for all meals except dinner, and as a 
sitting-room for the senior boys. It had been 
modernised by Mr. Hardwick, and contained 
two massive chimneypieces, one apparently be- 
longing to the original fabric, but of inferior 
design ; and the other copied from an old chim. 
neypiece in another part of the building. 

At right angles to the school, and occupying 
the south side of the schoolmaster’s court, is the 
building known as “ Gown-boys’,” from its having 
been used by the Foundation scholars, who are 
distinguished from the other boys by wearing 
gowns. This is a handsome building, erected, 
some twenty years ago, by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, 
and will be converted into class-rooms in con- 
nexion with the new school The School- 
master’s house will also be used for the same 
purpose, with some additions to form a library 
and lecture theatre. 

The new building, of which the first stone was 
laid on Monday last, will occupy a site about 
100 ft. long by 56 ft. wide, and will have its 
principal frontage on the east towards the Upper 
Green. It will be approached by a flight of 
steps, and will consist, on the ground-floor, of 
a spacious entrance-hall in the centre, 26 ft. 
wide, with a school-room on each side, 62 ft. by 
40 ft. A corridor on the west side of the new 
building will connect the lecture-theatre and the 
class-rooms to be formed in the Schoolmaster’s 
house, with those in the building known as 
“ Gown boys’.” On the upper floor will be a 
hall, 93 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, for the purpose 
of assembling the whole school, and occupying 
the entire extent of the new building. This hal! 
will have an open-timbered roof, carried upon 
principals continued down to the floor, and 
without buttresses or horizontal ties. Exter- 
nally, the new building will be faced with red 
bricks, with Portland stone dressings, and small 
panels of terra-cotta. The roof, which will be 
covered with green slate, will have a central 
fléche rising 50 ft. above the ridge, of oak, and 
the upper part covered with shingle. 

The estimated cost of the new buildings, and 
of the alterations to the existing buildings, is 
10,0001. 

The architect is Mr. Edward I'Anson, the 
surveyor to the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 








Mr. Henry Shaw.—The death is announced 
of Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., of No. 103, South- 
ampton-row, aged seventy-two. It took place 
on the 12th instant, at Broxbourne. Mr. Shaw 
was an able draughtsman, and several of his 
works on antiquarian subjects are well knewn. 


EASTERN ART: ITS VALUE AS AN 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


Now that what is generally called the ‘“ East’ 
is being “opened out,” and made more or less 
familiar to this Western world, so different 
from it, there may be some interest in a thought 
or two on the art of two such entirely different 
individualities,—so opposite in natural instinct 
and tendencies, It would certainly be a very 
difficult thing indeed to fix upon a subject faller 
of materials for thought and speculation than 
this interchange of the “ East and West”’ of the 
world. The difficulty is to see best where to 
begir, and what to select in a short space most 
typical of diversity, where all is unlike. But 
without waiting for pc rfection of method may we 
not affirm that the first and most striking item of 
difference between the East and the West in 
these modern days, is in the presence and almost 
complete domination of machinery, and the 
power of intermediate mechanism in almost 
everything, especially in art, in European, or 
what are called somewhat vaguely and indefinitely 
civilised communities,—like England, or France, 
or Germany; while in Eastern cou itries, suck 
as Hindostan, China, and Persia, there is an 
almost total atsence of native machinery: there 
is nothing between the hand of man and the 
material he works upon, but the all but indis- 
pensable tools with which the work is done. No 
one can well paint a picture, however skilful he 
may be, with his finger; a brush or tool is neces- 
sary, something for the hand, imperfect for all 
purposes, and the object wrought upon. It is 
the same with weaving. A machine, if formed 
but of two sticks and a few strings, and ashuttle, 
is absolutely needed for the work to be done. 
Bat in both these cases, be it observed, and they 
are fairly typical examples, the hand of the work- 
man operates directly on the object to be worked 
on. Itis not,therefore, that in the East there are 
no tools nor machinery, but that the intermediate 
machinery is guided directly by the hand of the 
operative and executive workman, whatever he 
may be, and whatever the degree of his skill. 
But in this Western and more highly-favoured 
half of the world this mere tool machinery has 
grown up into an almost living and self-working 
monster. In the simple loom of the East the 
workman using it acts through it directly with 
his hand on the fabric produced, while in one of 
those “miracles of mechanism,’ a Lancashire 
cotton-loom, the workman has but to stand by it 
to see it do its work, almost like a thing of life, 
and to occasionally join a broken thread. The 
very shuttle itself, that second hand, is moved 
by the machine. It would be impossible to draw 
a wider line between two things both designed 
for the same purpose and meant to do the same 
work. In the one case the machine is a help, 
and a help only ; in the other, it is the workman. 
In the one, the workman is still there at his 
work ; in the other, he may be, and sometimes 
really is, away altogether, so perfectly self- 
acting is the machine. 

It may, perhaps, be difficult to make the 
significance of this power of the machine, as 
taking the place of the human hand, quite visible 
to many who have not gone a little into the 
subject, but if any such will look with a little 
attention into the Eastern fabrics, as they may 
so readily be seen at the S uth Kensington 
Museum, at the International Exhibition, and at 
the fine collection in the India House Museum, 
they may be convinced of it beyond all possibility 
of doubt or dispute. It will be recollected that 
some time since a vast collection of the “ fabrics 
of India ” were collected together by Dr. Royle 
for the purpose of teaching our Western manu- 
facturers what it really is that the vast popu- 
lations of India want. The tevrture of the stuff, 
whether of cotton or silk, the colours used, and how 
combined, and lastlv, the patterns or designs ;— 
these are all to be seen in the India House 
Museum; and we once met a representative of 
@ great Manchester printed cotton firm for whom 
expressly these specimens of Eastern work were 
got together, and he assured us, strange as it 
will sound to some, that a number of the most 
beautifal of these Hindoo fabrics could not by 
any possibility be wrought by mere machinery, 
however complicated and perfect in miraculous- 
ness of mechanism; “for,” he said, “it is in 
reality hand work, and shows, as you look at it 
and examine it, mind in it.” This, he said, his 
machinery, perfect as it was, would not and 
could not do. What a lesson, then, is here! 
Will the converting the Eastern man into a 
Western man be wholly and in every way a gain ? 





Is there nothing to be said for the necessity of 
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hand work? Machinery and the power of it is 
now advancing at a pace never before dreamed 
of,—it seems to bid fair to do pretty nearly all 
things. But is that wholly a gain? we may well 
ask. Nay, so far did this man go,—and he 
thoroughly understood the matter, as manufac- 
turer and salesman,—that he affirmed that the 
whole of the finer and costlier work in the Exhi- 
bition was quite useless as “ precedent” to go 
by; absolutely nothing could be done with it. 








It was the common cottons only that could be 
profitably manufactured here for the Indian 
market, and the price quoted day by day by 
magic telegraph! But still all this time, and 
im spite of all, the East, as we are assured, is 
gradually and most surely being “opened out.” 
Weare getting to know more and more about it, 
and the multitudes of peoples who live in it, and 
the what it is they want, day by day, so that, 
im time these Eastern races,—Hindoos, Chinese, 
Japanese, Persians, the “ Wandering Tribes,” 
and even the Khivites,—will and must know 
something about us, and must take our goods,— ! 
roads or no roads,—and become, in spite of 
themselves, ‘“‘ Westernised,”’ in art, as elsewhere. 
But still it is not all gold that glitters; go a 
little below the surface, and things change, not 
a little strangely. Like the characters on the 
miraculous sabres, they change while you are 
looking at them. Even Cobden himself, who 
travelled far to knock down barriers, and to 
epen roads all the world over, was sometimes, 
in spite of himself, taken quite aback by the 
look of things when he saw them closely. Ata 
great fair or market in the confines of Europe 
and Asia, he was not a little struck by the 
intense picturesqueness of things. All sorts of 








peoples, costumes, and tongues, the spirit of 
trade and barter manifested, satisfied even him ; 
but so strong was his “ Manchester” instinct, 
that he could not but regret that this vast host 
was not supplied from hence with ‘ cottons.” 
ff it had been so, as we must suppose it one 
day will be, then all this almost infinite variety 
will be at an end,—all must become alike; for 
these printed fabrics are run out from the magic 
machinery not by the yard, but the mile, and it 
is sameness and quantity that do the work of 
the “ raarket.” 

It would, perhaps, be useless to argue for a 
moment against such a course of things and 
such @ prospect, but nothing is to be got with- 
eut paying for it one way or another. In these 
multitudes of Eastern races there is almost an 
infinite variety, and a prolific power of design, as 
the Indian fabrics testify, coming from the 
brains and hands of widely separated indivi- 
dualities. But run the work through a machine 
by the mile, and all this is destroyed in precise 
proportion as the “trade” is successful. Asa 
matter of mere business and commercial exten- 
sion and modern progress, the prospect is indeed 
almost boundless, and there would seem to be 





little doubt that the power of production of so 
imdustrious @ community as exists in England 
eould supply, as Cobden hoped, the whole world. 
But what becomes of the fine faculties of those 
races who can work so characteristically for 
themselves ? 

There is another very singular merit in these 
productions of the Eastern mind and hand well 
worth more than a passing thought, and it is the 
more interesting just at the present moment, 
when a great representative of the far East is 
on a visit here to see, it may be presumed, what 
it is we can teach him. We refer to the really 
marvellous way in which the Oriental mind, 
from whatever cause, works in colours. No 
matter what the object may be, or for what 
purpose, or how plain and simple the colours or 
the “design.” The softness and harmony of 
the whole is complete and well-nigh perfect. 
The very brightest colours may be employed, 
But the result is the same. There is no 
vulgarity—to use a somewhat indefinite but 
expressive term;— the colour, beauty, and 
harmony are complete. And this is not the 
result of an elaborate system of teaching, or a 
fancied knowledge of what are termed “ prin. 
eiples” of colour. The Oriental has a natural 
eye for colour, and the arrangement and har- 
mony of colours. It is really the gift of nature, 
and would almost seem to be the result in part 
ef his life under the bright and beautiful skies of 
the perpetually sun-lighted countries in which 
be bas been placed. The sun does half the 
work, and colours all things round and about 
him. He lives in it. Night, as well as day, 
helps him. He may, with literal truth, be said, in 


May we not, therefore, in the face of those 
considerations, out of so many more that might 
be adduced, question the wisdom of a good deal 
of what is now going on in the name of “ im- 
provement.” Are we not stifling some fine 
faculties and powers of work by putting all 
things possible between the rollers of a machine? 
And not only doing that ourselves, but compel- 
ling everybody else all the world over to do so 
too, as far as it is possible to them. Mr. Carlyle 
once affirmed that the future “epic” of the 
modern man must and would be “ Tools and the 
Man,” —i.e., tools first, and then the man after 
them; and thus it really and literally is. The 
substitution of the word machine for tool would be 
more correctly descriptive, perhaps ; for it is not 
the mere simple saw, or hammer, the tool in the 
hand of the man, that is doing all, but the self. 
moving saw, and the self-guiding saw or saws, 
the vast self-acting machine, that the future 
epic must commemorate. Nay, we may almost 
ask, in some poetic wonder, where is the man, 
wherever you look for him? He has been there, 
for he made the machine, and has supplied it 
with materials to work on; but where is he, in 
the work or the final result? The man of the 
East, whether wise or no, does not come here to 
teach us anything: he comes here to pick up as 
much “ Westernism” as he possibly, in the time, 
can; but not, let us hope, to forget, in its glories, 
the precious gifts that have been bestowed on 
himself. 








THE QUESTION OF SITES 
FOR LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tuts subject was again discussed at the 
weekly meeting of the Special Dwellings Com- 
mittee, on Wednesday last. General Cavannah 
took the chair, in the temporary absence of Lord 
Napier, the chairman. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND RAILWAY ACTS, 


Mr. Vigers brought forward the following 
resolution :—‘“ That the committee deem it ex- 
pedient that all metropolitan improvement Acts 
or railway Acts involving the removal of large 
numbers of the poorer classes, shall contain 
special clauses providing that all persons having 
the power vested in them under such Act shall 
be bound to clear sites to a corresponding ex- 
tent, to be set out in such Acts, for the erection 
of dwellings for the poorer classes, and that 
such sites shall be purchased, cleared of build- 
ings, and offered for sale, before any part of the 
land for such improvements or railway is cleared 
of its buildings.’ Hedid not desire that the 
particular number of houses or the number of 
persons who were to be displaced should be 
stated in the clause which he introduced into any 
particular Act, but only the area of the site cor- 
responding with that to be taken for any metro- 
politan improvement or railway. 

The Rev. R. J. Simpson seconded the resolu- 
tion, stating that he agreed with Mr. Vigers that 
it was not desirab'e to fix any hard-and-fast line. 
What they wished was to enunciate a certain 
principle. Without stating anything as to the 
exact number of persons to be removed by any 
particular improvement, he thought it desirable 
that where a large number of persons were to be 
displaced provision should be made for them 
before the improvements were commenced. 

The Rev. Mr. Denton thought the resolution 
did not go far enough. They had seen instances 
m which railway companies had displaced 
thousands upon thousands of persons, and yet 
had not made provision for even a thousand. He 
thought that where so many persons were dis- 
placed by railway works or improvements, pro- 
vision should be made for them on sites adjoining. 

The Rev. R. J. Simpson said it must be borne 
in mind that in the immediate locality of these 
improvements there was often inconvenient over- 
crowding, and therefore it would, in many cases, 
be impossible to provide sites adjoining. 

Mr. Liddell thought the resolution was vague. 
He wished to ask who were to erect the dwellings ? 
Certainly not the railway companies themselves, 
for they could not be expected to do so. The 
resolution also stated that ‘“‘such sites shall be 
purchased and cleared.” He should like to know 
by whom? He did not think that the public 


outside would consider them good men of busi- 
ness in proposing that such sn indefinite clause 
should be introduced into any Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Vigers observed, that all he wished was 





the language of advanced science, to grow up and 


work under the “ potential energy” of the sun! ' 


that the clause should be general in any future 
improvement or railway affecting the metropolis. 





It was not for them to particularise the clause, 
inasmuch as it was altogether impracticable, 
The exact wording of the clause could only be 
drawn in reference to any special railway or 
improvement Act which might be applied for, 
and that would have to be settled by Parliament. 


Adverting to the complaint which had been 
made against Mr. Denton, that they did not give 
compensation to poor persons whom they dis. 
placed for new works, Mr. Vigers observed that 
he differed from Mr. Denton in that respect. 
He could state from his own experience that the 
only persons who did not pay compensation was 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, their plea 
being, that in the improvements which they 
made they were dealing with the public money. 
As ed the railway companies, it was 
within his knowledge that the railway com. 
panies did pay compensation to the poorer classes 
whom they displaced, and beyond that, they had 
been the means of conferring great benefits 
upon them, by removing them from houses and 
localities not fit to live in, and where they had 
been oppressed by grasping and unscrupulous 
landlords. 

The Rev. Mr. Denton, on the other hand, 
stated that he, too, had had some considerable 
experience of railway companies in his neigh- 
bourbood, and he could not agree with Mr. 
Vigers. He knew of an instance in the case 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company where 
upwards of 2,000 poor persons were displaced, 
and he (Mr. Denton) had great difficulty in 
screwing 5s. per head out of the railway com. 
pany. 

The discussion was continued for some time, in 
the course of which it was urged by several 
members present that the resolution was not 
sufficiently explicit. It was also urged by Mr. 
Liddle and others that it was most unwise to 
attempt to compel railway companies or other 
bodies making improvements to provide sites for 
dwellings in the neighbourhood of such railways 
or improvements. 

Col. Gardner strongly urged the importance 
of the clause expressly stating that sites should 
be provided, and houses built upon them, and 
made ready for occupation, before the railway 
companies or the Metropolitan Board should be 
permitted to proceed with the works which 
would displace any particular number of 
persons. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick (who had now 
arrived) said he quite agreed with the last 
speaker. He had always held that construction 
ought to precede demolition, and the fact of ite 
not having done so hitherto had led to large 
numbers of persons in the metropolis being 
yearly thrown out of their homes. The houses 
to be built on acquired sites, in lieu of those to 
be demolished, ought to be ready for occupation 
before demolition commenced. This might be 
hard upon railway companies or other public 
bodies, but, in the interests of the poorer classes, 
it ought to be insisted upon. 

Dr. Ross observed that all they could ask for 
was that the railway companies or other public 
bodies should be compelled to provide sites and 
offer them for sale for building upon. They could 
not expect railway boards or others to stop their 
works until new houses were actually erected 
and occupied. 

The resolution, modified as follows, was ulti- 
mately adopted :— That the committee deem 
it expedient that all persons empowered to re- 
move dwellings of the poorer classes under 
metropolitan improvement, railway, or other 
Acts, shall be required to clear sites to an extent 
proportionate to the number of persons proposed 
to be removed, for the erection of new dwellings 
for the said classes, and that such sites shall be 
purchased, cleared of buildings, and offered for 
sale* before any part of the land for such 
improvements or railway is cleared of inhabited 
dwellings.” 


POWERS TO LIMITED OWNERS OF LAND TO SELL 
FOR BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Wilkinson next brought forward the 
following resolution, which, after some discus. 
sion, was carried :—‘* That associations or com- 
panies formed for the purpose of erecting 
labourers’ dwelling-houses, should be enabled to 
purchase land from limited owners under the 
agreement clauses of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, with appropriate provision for 
securing the character and purpose of the 
dwellings to be erected.” 

The committee adjourned to Wednesday next. 

* Under conditions similar to those contained in the 
Act of 1873, 
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STATIONERS—ALL. 


Tae dinner given by the Lord Mayor 
{Waterlow), as master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, on Saturday evening last, was remarkable, 
the master having gathered around him men 
eminent in the State, the church, art, science, 
and literature, several of whom made excellent 
speeches. The quaint, post-fire, hall, with two 
or three good pictures, and a magnificent tree 
in its quiet garden, never dreamt of by the 
streaming crowd up and down Ludgate.- hill, 
interested greatly many who were visitors for the 
first time. The tree was amusingly alluded to 
by the Master when he welcomed as their prin- 
cipal guest the patron of their Company. 
The Archb'shops of Canterbury have been 
patrons of this Company ever since its first incor- 
poration, more than two centuries ago. “In 
the year 1400,” said Sir Sidney, “ asociety was 
formed called the Brotherhood of the Text 
Writers, or Stationers, and in 1556 a charter 
of incorporation was granted to the company 
now called the Stationers’ Company. But with 
that charter and its attendant privileges were 
imposed very serious obligations in reference to 
the control of the printing-presses, not only 
in London, but throughout the United King- 
dom. They were required to ascertain every 
house in which there was a press, and to keep a 
register of them, besides learning the nature of 
the publications printed at it. At the time of the 
Star Chamber, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
one of its most important and active members ; 
and our records show, that during the exist- 
ence of that body, the archbishop constantly 
sent warrants down to the master and wardens 
of the Stationers’ Company, requiring them, 
ander pain of forfeiture of all their rights, of 
penalties from the Church, and punishment by 
the State, to seize the publications which were 
deemed to be seditious, to bring them into the 
garden which you see outside these windows, and 
burn them; and I do not doubt that the tree 
which is now flourishing with such beautiful 
green leaves was very much strengthened and 
fostered by the ashes of the publications so 
burnt.” 

The Archbishop replied with much humour 
and such command of face as would make the 
fortune of an actor,—withouta smile or a move- 
ment to show that he knew he was saying any- 
thing funny. The best speech of the evening, 
however, was that made by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who, responding for the House of Lords, 
pointed out where the company resembled that 
body, and alluded gracefully to the fact that, 
while other guilds had changed their character, 
no one was admitted a member of the Stationers’ 
Company who was not in some degree connected 
with the craft. When we say, trusting to 
memory, that there were gathered round the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Arthur Helps, Lord Houghton, 
the Archbishop of York, Sir John Gilbert, Sir 
Henry Thompson, Messrs. John Walter, E. M. 
Ward, Joseph Durham, Sidney Cooper, Henry 
Cole, F. Leizhton, Calder Marshall, J. G. Nichols, 
George Leslie, Thos. Hughes, Harrison Ains- 
worth, Winter Jones, E. B. Stephens, John 
Murray, Shirley Brooks, Serjt. Parry, Dr. Doran, 
the Editor of the Edinburgh, the Editor of the 
Quarterly, and several other distinguished men, 
we shall have justified the assertion with which 
we began these remarks. 








THE TRADES’ GUILD OF LEARNING 
CONFERENCE. 


On Saturday last there were two conferences, 
convened by the provisional committee for the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Trades’ Guild o* Learning,” 
for the purpose of determining the basis and 
constitution upon which such an institution 
should be established. The morning sitting 
was presided over by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
and a considerable number of representatives 
of working class organisations and clubs 
were present, as also many other supporters, 
amongst whom were Mr. Mundella, M.P., Lord 
Lyttelton, Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, M.P., Sir 
Antonio Brady, Mr. Joseph Dodds, M.P., Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Alexander 
Brogden, M.P., Mr. W. M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. 
John Whitwell, M.P., the Lord Mayor, the Right 
Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, M.P., Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., Sir John Bennett, the Rev. 
Canon Robinson, the Rev. Canon Ridgway, the 
Rev. Henry Solly. The chairman observed that 
the object sought to be obtained by this Trades’ 
Guild of Learning, was to adopt the best method 





of extending the advantages of university edu- 
cation, not only to the working classes, but to 
all classes; and he believed that if there was 
one class that needed this more than another it 
was the middle class. The following resolution 
was adopted, ‘That a Trades’ Guild of Learning 
be now established, and that the persons present 
pledge themselves to render it the best support 
in their power. Mr. Mundella, M.P., presided 
at the afternoon sitting, which was well at- 
tended. 





Ovr strongest sympathies being in the direc- 
tion advocated at the conference held on Satur- 
day last, at the Society of Arts, we should be 
glad if we could find more encouragement in 
what took place than we did. There seemed 
throughout the entire conference to be a won- 
derful diversity of notions,—we use the word in 
contradistinction to what we would term ideas, 
among those called on to speak, or volunteering 
todoso. It strikes us that some of the pro- 
moters of the Trades’ Guild of Learning have 
not yet got a clear idea of what they really 
desire to establish, and carry into effect. The 
trade representation at the conference was very 
small, the representatives attending connected 
with trade societies being the few who are 
generally prominent in every new movement, no 
matter what may be its nature. 

A Trades’ Guild of Learning, in the opinion of 
one of the speakers, who wished the movement 
success, though he was afraid they would 
fail, ought to be a guild in the Medizval sense, 
and bound together by solemn pledges, and 
enjoying some exclusive privileges. In fact, 
the gentleman believed that a tie was required, 
on oath, or its approximate, similar to that 
existing and binding together such bodies as the 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, Good Templars, and 
80 on. 

Another advocate proposed a seheme which, 
if possible, would have the effect of relieving 
the country of its school boards and manu- 
facturing skilled artizans, without much cost 
or trouble. As the detail of this scheme was 
not given, we are left to conjecture how it could 
be accomplished. One speaker proposed that 
the power of the new guild should be brought 
to bear upon the youth particularly, idle 
apprentices, and others who were to be found 
hanging around our street corners, and in 
other open places, and to compel or drive them 
into the classes opened for their instruction. 
The grown youth who is not desirous of obtaining 
that knowledge which will make him more skilled 
in his trade, will hardly be improved by any 
driving process. The speaker who said that 
technical instruction ought to be in connexion 
with the workshop, came the nearest to the 
mark, with some modifications, if the scheme of 
technical instruction is to be ever successfully 
carried out. ‘“‘ Make every workshop a normal 
School of Art,’”’ we have written long since, and 
more than once in these pages. We also can com- 
mend the observation made by Mr. Webster,— 
“It is as necessary, or nearly so, to learn to 
draw as it is to learn to write”; and he 
saw no reason why “every lad at school, or 
receiving instruction, should not be taught 
drawing as well as writing;” we commend 
it the more so, as we have urged the same 
thing for these twenty years past. A good 
groundwork is laid when elementary educa- 
tion includes drawing. Make your protégé 
or trade student thoronghly understand the 
example, and practically apply it himself, 
if only by the use of a model: then true 
technical instruction will be imparted, and 
skilled’ labour made manifest. To carry 
out this in respect to all branches needs 
something more than talking and lecturing to 
young men,—it needs teachers and workers, 
educated workers who can teach and not 
merely talk. We have but few good lecturers 
in our midst, in the Faraday sense, — a 
lecturer whose every essay was a practical 
lesson of instruction that became riveted 
in the mind of his hearers. To make technical 
instruction really useful a fair elementary educa- 
tion is a first necessity. Among some of the 
speakers at the conference it seemed to be taken 
as granted that a trades’ guild of learning would 
make artizans in general masters of a universal 
knowledge in technical matters. This is a some- 
what absurd idea. As there is an organisation 
and a division of labour, there must also be an 
organisation of technical instruction suited to the 
different branches of trade. The trade classes, 
if ever established in connexion with the work. 





shop system or apart, will have to be confined 
with a special view tothe one branch of trade to 
be developed by a higher instruction in technical 
matters. A high degree of excellence can never 
be obtained by any one man in several branches 
of skilled labour as far as the manipulating pro- 
cesses are concerned, though he may theoretically 
acquire a knowledge of the practice of several. 
The objects as specified in the draft constitu- 
tion of the guild, as submitted to the conference, 
were good ; but the means by which these object 
are to be obtained opens a very wide field, 
through which we do not see at present a very 
clearroad without a great clashing of interests. 
What the guild proposes by the aid of several 
existing institutions is being partly done, or 
attempted to be done, by these same bodies. 
For instance, the Department of Science and Art 
at Kensington are doing, in connexion with their 
numerous schools of art in affiliation, much 
useful labour throughout the three kingdoms. 
The mechanics’ institutes and working men’s 
clubs have been doing something in this way for 
years. The City companies are beginning to 
show signs of aiding in technical education and 
skilled labour; but the trade-unions, pure and 
simple, are doing nothing. The universities can 
only be means to an end by a system of lectures, 
or perhaps affording degrees for a few highly 
educated, who will probably abandon trade 
instead of being an acquisition to their fellows. 
Next arises the financial difficulty. Will there be 
available funds forthcoming to buoy up the great 
experiment until it is firmly rooted in the soil as 
an institution? Will branch guilds spring up 
rapidly to aid the parent body? Will the dif- 
ferent trade and other organisations appealed 
to devote a per-centage of their funds to carry 
out the objects sought ? These and other ger- 
mane questions we would like to ask; but 
we know it would at present be impossible 
to get answers. We fear the trade-unions 
in general will render very little aid. They 
have not as yet shown any interest in the 
movement. There are, however, one or two 
sources from which financial help might be 
legitimately expected. Firstly, there are the 
City companies, with their enormous wealth, the 
bond fide accumulation of trades’ guilds. Instead 
of being auxiliaries, they ought to be the chief 
promoters of a trades’ guild of a proper nature. 
We have sketched ont already what the City 
companies could and should do, and perhaps 
it would be wiser for them to do it at once, than 
allow the thin end of the wedge to be driven by 
another party, who may possibly succeed in ob- 
taining a portion of their funds without their 
agreeable consent. We should be glad to find the 
Trades’ Guild of Learning succeed in perfecting 
the institution they have launched. But there 
are immense difficulties in the way, and our 
impression still is, as we eaid a few days ago, 
that it will need much more talking and working 
before the guild is a living and healthy reality. 








TRADES GUILD OF LEARNING. 


Sin,—As I have for so many years been an 
advocate of education, and more especially of the 
education of the workman, I am not likely to be 
suspected of any sinister motive, in opposing 
the present project. I have a strong conviction 
that, notwithstanding the good intentions of 
the promoters of {this scheme, it tends to- 
wards a misdirection of energy and a cop. 
founding of purposes. We do not appear 
in England to have a faculty for organ- 
ising, discriminating, and rightly dividing func- 
tions. It is at one time all physical training, 
now all science, then all technical education. 
The hog, the whole hog, and nothing but the 
hog. Now the trades’ guilds of old had spe- 
cial functions, and immense advantages would, 
no doubt, accrue to all crafts if the ancient 
and special functions of these guilds were 
revived,—viz., that of collecting all information 
having reference to the technicalities of the 
various crafts and providing for their improve- 
ment, by the appointment of fit persons to in- 
vestigate processes, to communicate the results 
of these inquiries, and to answer questions sub- 
mitted to them. The guilds might also gradually 
become tribunals to which disputes between 
mastersand workmen could be referred. These 
functions were allotted to the guilds in my paper 
on the Organisation of Education which ap- 
peared some twelve months since in these 
columns. The educational fanction should be 
entrusted to working men’s colleges, and I 
yroposed in that paper that the art-schools of 
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the Science and Art Department should be 
expanded to working men’s colleges. The 
special functions of general education and 
technical inquiry and study would then be 
distinctly divided, and each would be better 
attended to and performed. 

Charles Burton clearly pointed out in his 
articles on ‘‘Technical Education,” which ap- 
peared in “ Art, Pictorial and Industrial,” that 
technical education and technical institutions on 
an extensive scale were more a necessity of 
foreign countries than our own. For other 
nations,—to emulate the industry of England, 
and being comparatively without workshops, had 
to improvise workshops. England has, and has 
had for centuries, the best of all technical 
colleges,—her great workshops. He also pointed 
out in that journal the mischief that is likely 
to ensue from an indiscriminate provision for 
technical education. There are degrees and 
special functions even in the various crafts, a 
wholesome division of duties. The science and 
mental direction properly belong to the masters. 
Skill of hand and eye, of handicraft, is another 
and distinct function,and belongs to the workman. 
You are hastening, by your misdirected efforts, 
to confound these separate and distinct vocations, 
and to increase the causes of bickering between 
master and man. 

Another curious inconsistency appears to me 
to crop up in the discussions on these matters, 
viz., the solicitude evinced to confer the advan- 
tages of a university education on the workman,— 
the advantages of that education, observe ! which 
has long since been pronounced unsatisfactory, 
and quite out of harmony with the times. No, 
sir, the education of the workman must be some- 
thing quite different from that, not only for his 
own, but for the country’s, sake, in which it is 
predicted he is to take a more prominent political 
part. What it should be, I some time since 
endeavoured to set forth in a lecture delivered 
at the Working Men’s College, which was, I 
believe, fully reported in the Builder. 

W. Cave Tuomas. 








HEALTHFUL DOINGS IN DUBLIN. 


Ir is an augury for good to find men of all 
shades of political opinion, and of all creeds, 
uniting for the promotion of a useful and legiti- 
mate object, and one essential to the well-being, 
morally as well as physically, of a nation. 

There is no law to prevent a combination 
against dirt, and that the law officers of the 
State cannot prosecute for such, is the opinion 
of the Irish Chief Justice. This is simple 
justice, but this does not state the whole case 
as regards the advocates and agents of sanitary 
reform in all their relations with society, for 
actions have been actually threatened against 
members of the Dublin Sanitary Association for 
their efforts towards the common good. 

Fortunately for these gentlemen, their oppo- 
nents were not quite assured that they had law 
on their side, or probably threats would have 
been followed by actions. 

The experience of this, the first, year of the 
existence of the Dublin Sanitary Association 
shows the necessity for carrying out the recom. 
mendations of the working committee of that 
body,—namely, to give the medical officers of all 
districts, in town and country, the legal status 
of sanitary or health officers at all times, not 
alone, as at present, during the existence of 
epidemic disease, or during threatenings of such 
visitations. 

The opportunities afforded to the district 
medical officers of Ireland for the acquirement 
of information as to the beginning of epidemic 
disease, as well as of the prevalence of endemic 
disease, is unequalled by anything in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, or probably in other 
countries, 

In Ireland, the district medical officer is well 
acquainted with the people, is to a very large 
extent their medical attendant, and is in most 
cases, and should always be (as the law directs) 
the local registrar of births and deaths. 

We are not surprised to learn, therefore, that 
the late Irish Poor-Law Commissioners were 
very favourable to the union of duties of pre. 
ventive medicine with those of a curative nature, 
in the person of the Irish District Medical 
Officer; and the Local Government Board of 
the present day have, we understand, recom- 
mended to the Legislature that such a union of 
offices should be carried out in the new measure 
proposed for Ireland. 

The Royal Dublin Society and the Dublin 
Sanitary Association have given the public the | 





opportunity of hearing several important matters 
connected with public health, treated, by medica! 
and other professional men, in a popular way, 
during the early months of the present year, in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Dublin Society. 

This one fact comes out in strong relief, viz., 
that wherever sanitary defects exist there are also 
to be found demoralisation and degradation, and 
there will also be found a people ready to revenge 
themselves on those who are better off than they 
are, for wrongs real or imaginary. To meet 
this evil two things are needful ;—first, a firm 
attitude by those in authority, and a determina- 
tion to put the law vigorously in force against 
all transgressors; and, secondly, a determined 
and continuous support of those who are striving 
to bring modern culture, thought, and science, 
to bear on the acknowledged sanitary defects 
under which the people of so large a portion of 
Dublin labour. 

It is, therefore, with the best hope for the 
future that we have received accounts of the 
first annual meeting of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association, held in that city on the 1lthof June, 
and we will now only express the hope that 
Parliament may notice the admonitions and act 
on the suggestions of the several speakers on 
the occasion referred to, who, in the face of 
great difficulties, have succeeded in arousing 
considerable attention to the physical,—and 
therefore the moral,—degradation of the in- 
habitants of the very parts of Dublin that poured 
forth its thousands on Saturday night and Sunday 
morning last, as regardless of the day that then 
dawned as they were of the lives and property 
of their fellow-citizens. 

The Dublin Sanitary Association, though in 
its infancy as to time, has already enlisted under 
its banners the county and university members 
of Parliament and one of the city members of 
Dublin, many leading members of the medical 
and legal professions, and a large number of the 
chief mercantile men, with, also, some members 
of the fair sex. 

Some curious facts have come out at the 
meeting * just held; amongst others it appears 
that the amount devoted to expenditure under 
Sanitary Acts in Ireland, when compared with 
the valuation, was represented by one-eighth of 
a farthing in 1871. 








THE NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT 
BILSTON. 


TuEsE new buildings have been formally 
opened. They are in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, having a frontage to Lichfield-street of 
95 ft., and to Church-street of 74 ft. They have 
been erected in brick, stone faced. The Town- 
hall will afford accommodation on the ground 
floor for the Town Commissioners, consisting of 
board and committee rooms, waiting-room, town 
clerk’s, surveyor’s, and collectors’ offices. On 
the first floor is a large room, 72 ft. by 43 ft., for 
public meetings, with orchestra gallery at the 
west end, and several retiring-rooms. The 
public entrance to the Town-hall has been carried 
up as a tower, forming a prominent feature on 


approaching the buildings from Oxford-street. 


The Free Library buildings, though uniform in 
frontage with the Town-hall buildings, are 
distinct therefrom. The entrance is from Lich- 
field-street, and the accommodation on the 
ground-floor comprises a reading-room, 26 ft. by 
20 ft.; and library, 22 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., with 
reference library on the first floor, the second 
floor being used for class-rooms. A porter’s 
residence is provided in connexion with the 
Town-hall buildings. The entrance-halls are 
laid with Minton tiles, and the assembly-rooms 
heated with a hot-air apparatus. 

_ The total cost of the buildings is about 5,0001., 

exclusive of the price paid for the land. That 
portion appropriated for the Free Library has 
been paid for by the Free Library Auxiliary 
Committee, they having succeeded in raising 
1,0001. by voluntary subscriptions, and the pro- 
ceeds of a bazaar held last year, in addition to 
which the committee is now fitting up the Free 
Library buildings at a cost of about 3001. The 
fittings are made of oak and mahogany, all 
French polished. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. Nelson, 
builder, Dudley, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Bidlake & Fleeming, 
of Wolverhampton, architects. 





* An Analysis of the Population, Acreage, Expenditure 
under Sanitary Acts, and Medicai Charities Act, &c., in 


Ireland, by D, T, T, Maunsell, M.B,, M.R,LA, Dublin: 
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THE CASTLE OF BARNARD CASTLE. 


BARNARD, or Bernard’s, Castle, so called from 
its founder, Bernard de Baliol, stands in a com. 
manding position on the left bank of the Tees, 
here the boundary between Durham and York. 
shire. It is a large castle, and was long a very 
important one, both from its position on the 
frontier of the bishopric, and from the power of 
the great barons who built and maintained it. 

The castle crowns the summit of a steep and 
in part precipitous shelf of rock, which rises 
about 100 ft. above the river, and has a pro. 
jecting shoulder, by means of which the north. 
western quarter of the fortress is protected 
naturally by a cliff. The remainder of the area 
was covered by a deep and broad artificial ditch, 
now mostly filled up, which intervened between 
the east and north sides of the castle and the 
contiguous town, to which it gave name, and the 
people of which, in the times when the castle 
was maintained, looked to its lords for protec- 
tion. The north front of both town and castle 
received a further defence from the Percy-beck, a 
stream which flows into the Tees about 450 yards 
higher up. 

The area of the castle, within the walls, is 
rather above 8 acres. In plan it is oblong, 
having four unequal sides, averaging about 
293 yards north and south by 133 yards east and 
west. The east or town side, the longest, is 
slightly convex, and measures 336 yards; the 
west, or that upon the river, 245 yards; the 
north end, 160 yards; and the south end, 110 
yards. The Tees Bridge springs from the rocky 
bank, below the centre of the western front, and 
was commanded from the battlements. 

The area is divided into four wards, of which 
the “outer” covers rather more than its southern 
half, and the “town ward ” about the eastern half 
of the remainder. The other, or north-western 
quarter, is again subdivided pretty equally into 
a “middle” ward, and a northern or “inner’’ 
ward. The whole area and the several wards 
are protected, where necessary, by walls and 
ditches. The curtain along the cliff seems to 
have been a mere parapet, save where, as in the 
inner ward, it supported interior buildings. The 
walls generally vary up to 30 ft. in height, and 
from 4 ft. to5ft. in thickness. The outer ditch 
of the place, also the town ditch, commenced in» 
deep ravine close north of the keep, was carried 
along the north front, skirting what are called 
“the Flats’; thence along the east front, 
between the wall and the town, and thence 
round the south end, and so beneath a part of 
the west front, until it is lost in the steep ground 
near the bridge, having been altogether nearly 
700 yards inlength. From this ditch brancheda 
second, which traversed the place east and west, 
from the town ditch to the river bank, and 
which, placed to the south of a cross-wall, was 
the defence of the three northern wards from 
the outer ward. 

Another ditch, commencing in the ravine below 
the keep, rans north and south, and joined the 
preceding ditch, and thus protected the inner 
and middle wards from the town ward. Finally, 
from this branched another and still shorter 
ditch, which ran east and west into the river 
bank, and formed the defence of the inner from 
the middle ward; so that each curtain had its 
separate ditch. All the ditches are shown in 
Grose’s plan, but the town ditch, though to be 
traced, has been filled up and built upon. The 
deepest and broadest of the whole, and it is a 
formidable excavation, is the ditch proper to the 
inner ward, something of the elevation of which 
is due to the heaping up here of its contents. 
These ditches seem al! to have been dry. They 
are traversed at their ends by the curtains, and 
in three places, where the north curtain closes 
the end of the innerward ditch, and where the 
other end ran out upon the river slope, and 
where the east curtain closes the great cross 
ditch, are arched openings in the curtain at the 
level of the bottom of the ditch. Grose also 
shows a fourth arch in the wall of the middle 
ward. These were either drains or posterns. 
They are so nearly buried that only the tops of 
some of them are seen. Grose calls them 
doors, and they may be so. They seem original. 

The enceinte of the outer ward seems to have 
been a mere buttressed and embattled wall, of 
no very great strength. This ward could only 
have been held by a very strong garrison. It 
was probably designed, like the Scottish 
barmkin, to afford a refuge for the townfolk and 
their cattle, supposing the town to be taken by 
anenemy. In the event of a serious siege it 
would probably have been abandoned. Leland 
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A. Inner Ward. 
B. Middle Ward. 


C. Town Ward. 
D. Outer Ward. 





speaks of a fair chapel and two chantries in the | stance Norman, from whence the curtain, of 
first area, with monuments said to be of the! great height and strength, closing the north end 
Baliols. They were probably in this ward. |of the ditch, runs up to the keep. In its base, 
‘There was a gate from the town in the east|in the bottom of the ditch, is seen the upper 
front, opposite the market-place, probably at | part of one of the round-headed openings already 
the present entrance, and an inner gate, at the |noticed. This is of 4 ft. span, and more like a 
north-west corner, of which some traces remain, | postern than a drain. 

and which led into the middle ward. Thedraw-| The area of this town ward is occupied as a 
bridge of this gate is replaced by a causeway of kitchen-garden, and part of it is locked up, and 
earth, closing the end of the ditch. The slight |entry refused. The curtains seem substantially 
defence of this outer ward is consistent with the |Norman. Grose shows the remains of a draw- 
stanzas in the old ballad of the ‘ Rising of the | bridge between this and the middle ward, and | 
North ” :— /no doubt there must have been some such com- 


| 
| 
** That Baron to his castle fled, 





| munication. 

To Barnard Castle then fled hee. | The middle ward seems to have contained 
The uttermost walles were eathe to win, stables and offices, now destroyed. Its com- 
< he Earles have won them presentlie. _ munication with the outer and town wards have 

e uttermost walles were lime and bricke ; ° ‘ 
But thoughe they wan them soon anone, {been mentioned. It had also a drawbridge, 
Long e’er they wan the innermost walles, | superseded by an earthen causeway, at its north- 
For they were cut in rocke of stone.” | west corner, leading into the inner ward. It is 
5 difficult to say whether the ditch was here run 
The Baron was Sir George Bowes, who held the | out upon the face of the cliff, and has since been 
castle for eleven days against the Earls of filled up, for a cottage has been built on the 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1569, and | slope outside, and effectually conceals the point 
then, according to some accounts, capitulated on | for examination. Grose, however, indicates a 
fair terms. Probably Percy beck was then s0| doorway in the ditch here, as at the other end, 
named. /and in the crosswall dividing this from the town 

The town ward, occupying the north-east ward. 

quarter of the area, much less extensive than, The inner ward is the most perfect and really 
the outer ward, was more strongly fortified. curious part of the castle. It is in level about 
Upon its east curtain are the remains of a 30 ft. above the rest, commands the whole area, 
rectangular building, projecting inwards from and predominates grandly over the Tees. It 
the wall, and known as Brackenbury’s Tower. contains the keep, northern tower, the domestic 
There was also a square tower at the north-east! buildings between them, the curtains and but- 
angle. On the north front is a_half-round | tresses, and the remains of the gatehouse. The 
tower, projecting from the wall, and serving to keep caps the north-east angle, and is half within 
flank a large round-headed doorway, evidently a and half without the curtain. It is a very grand 
main entrance from the north, independent of | piece of masonry, built of blocks of coarse red 
the town. The arch of this portal is composed | grit of moderate size, square and coursed, with 
of three rings of voussoirs, set in chamfers, of |rather open joints. It is circular, about 40 ft. 
excellent ashlar, but without ornament. The} diameter, and about 50 ft. high to the base of 
jambs are also chamfered. They have a plain| the parapet, now gone. It rises from the rock. 


impost also chamfered, but with a sort of bead- 


moulding underneath. There is no portcullis. | 


This seems to have been the middle or inner 
doorway of a regular rectangular gatehouse, the 
lines of the side walls of which are indicated by 
toothings on each side of the door. There are 
remains of similar lateral walls within. With 
the gatehouse, the drawbridge is, of course, 
gone, and the ditch has been filled up. 

West of this Norman gate, and standing on 
the counterscarp of the ditch of the inner ward, 
opposite to the keep, a shoulder in the curtain is 
occupied by a small rectangular tower, in sub- 


| Its base for about 6 ft. batters slightly, but above 
that it is cylindrical. It is absolutely without 
ornament, and there is not even the usual cordon 
to mark the top of the base. The loops are of 
unusual length, and slightly dovetailed at the 
lower end; never cruciform. The original open- 
ings are mostly square-headed, and without 
mouldings or labels. One large window, high 
up, towards the north, is round-headed, and 
probably original. Towards the town ward is a 
five-light late Tudor window, an insertion. 
Probably the parapet rested on bold corbels, but 





E. North Gate. 
F. Brackenbury’s Tower. 





indications of a bretasche. Though circular 
above and towards the field, the interior face is 
capped by a bold spur, a pyramid cut diagonally, 
with the apex dying into the round wall about 
four-fifths of the way up. This spur contains a 
mural chamber. It is much shattered. 

The keep is cylindrical within, and has a base- 
ment and three upper floors. All its original 
openings seem to have been either flat or round- 
headed. There is no original pointed arch ; that 
over the main door is clearly an insertion. The 
basement is on the ground level, about 20 ft. 
diameter, the walls about 10 ft. thick, and it is 
covered in with a flattish dome of inferior rubble, 
but probably original. On the south side are 
traces of a fireplace, of which the vertical tunnel 
remains in the wall. The entrance-door is on 
the west side, and soalsoisthe main door. It is 
much broken, and has at present a late flat- 
pointed arch, but it seems to have been round- 
headed. It opened not, as now, from the court, 
but from the passage-room leading to the pos- 
tern. In the outer wall, a couple of yards 
to the right of the door, is a recess like a 
sepulchre in the keep wall, and in it is laid a 
stone coffin, probably found in the outer ward. 
The recess may have been a seat; it can scarcely 
have been a tomb. The entrance-door has no 
portcullis. In its left jamb a flat-topped mural 
passage, 3 ft. wide, leads into a garderobe which 
projects outwards between the keep and the 
curtain, and has a short exterior loop. The 
shaft of a garderobe in the floor above so drops 
that it is evident that here, as at Corfe, there 
was a wooden partition. 

Entering the keep, on the right a door leads 
up half a dozen steps into the north side 
of what is called the guard-chamber, a barrel- 
vaulted room, 14 ft. east and west, by 7 ft., with 
a loop to the south. This looks very much like 
an oratory, though it is a passage-room. It is 
contained partly within the spur buttress, and 
is evidently the cause of that appendage. From 
near the west end of the chamber a second door 
leads by a mural stair, 3 ft. broad, to the first 
floor, a circular chamber, 21 ft. diameter, with 
walls about 8 ft. 6 in. thick. This stair opens 
by a narrow, round-headed door in the jamb of 
a doorway, also round-headed, which seems to 
have led from this floor into the “great chamber,” 
the withdrawing-room of the hall. In the oppo- 
site door jamb, a similar door leads by a mural 
passage to a garderobe above that already men- 
tioned. 








if so they are gone. There are no strut-holes nor 


The first floor was evidently the state-room, 
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It has traces of a fireplace to the south side, but 
the hood is gone, and opposite to it is a round- 
headed window of 4 ft. opening, looking up the 
Tees. Another window, probably of the same 
pattern, looked towards the tower ward. This 
has been altered to suit a Tudor five-light, flat- 
topped window. This seems to have been called 
“My Lady’s Chamber.” 

In the left-hand jamb of the north window, 
now much broken, another narrow door opens on 
a mural stair, 2 ft. 6 in. broad, which, following 
the curve of the wall, and lighted by small 
loops, led up to the battlements, opening, on the 
way, upon the second floor, of which the floor 
and roof, both of timber, are now gone. This 
floor also had a fireplace, and asort of magnified 
loop, which did duty as a door, and opened upon 
the battlements of the hall, and led also to athird 
garderobe, corbelled out above the other two. 
This has an open vent, while the shaft of the 
other two descends within the wall to a sewer, 
the arched mouth of which is just visible at the 
foot of the wall, outside. 

There seems also to have been a square-headed 
opening in the stair, to give a way to the ram- 
parts of the ward-curtain, which was 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, having a parapet of 3 ft., and a rerewall of 
2 ft. As the parapet of the keep is gone, the stair 
terminates abruptly at the level of the rampart 
wall, where the wall is 7 ft. 6 in. thick; and 
from hence is a good view of the castle and 
town, and of one of the most lovely reaches of 
the Tees. In 1592 this keep was roofed with 
lead. The roof was probably always flat. 

Mortham Tower capped the north-west angle 
of the ward, rising from the rock high above 
the river. It isa mere fragment. It seems to 

have been of irregular plan, built to fit on to 
the hollow bend of an existing wall. When it 
was built, it was thought prudent to strengthen 
the wall by stout exterior buttresses. The original 
wallis Norman. The first built part of the tower 
seems to have been Early English, and its com. 
pletion Decorated. 

The space between Mortham Tower and the 
keep was occupied by the hall and withdrawing- 
rooms, the latter being next the keep. The hall 
was on the first floor, as shown by its two win- 
dows inthe curtain. 
with a transom, and trefoiled heads, and an oval 
quatrefoil in the head. They are placed in recesses 
with plain segmental arches, and side seats of 
stone. They are of the best Decorated period, 
and evidently insertions into an older wall, which 
has also been strengthened with Decorated 
buttresses. 

Between the hall and the keep were, on the 
ground.floor, passages leading on the left to what 
was probably a cellar below the hall, and on the 
right into the keep, while at its end is a small 
square-headed postern in the curtain, still in 
use. Above this passage was the withdrawing. 
room, placed between the hall and the state floor 
of the keep; and the window of this room, in 
the curtain, is the well-known bay which dis- 


plays in its soffit the “ bristly boar” of Richard | 


III. The window is projected over the postern, 
upon bold corbels, and is mainly of good Per- 
pendicular date, but the superstructure has been 
altered and debased by some very poor Tudor 
work, similar to the window in the keep, and 
possibly due to Sir George Bowes. This was 
called ‘‘ The Great Chamber ” in 1592. 

Its gate-house occupied the south-west angle 
of this ward, and was built on the edge of the 
cliff. The remains of it are very scanty. The 
curtain between it and Mortham Tower seems to 
have been a mere parapet, cresting the cliff. 

The curved curtain connecting the gatehouse 
with the keep, and covering the two landward 
faces of the ward, is tolerably perfect. It is 
strengthened by an exterior buttress and a small 
tower. This latter, which is placed near the 
angle of the curtain, towards the keep, contains 
a basement and upper chamber, both vaulted, 
though of the latter, which was at the rampart 
level, only some fragments remain. This tower 
is rectangular, but the angles are chamfered off. 
it has no internal projection, and outside, against 
each of its three faces, is applied a Decorated 
buttress of 2 ft. 6 in. breadth, by 3 ft. 6 in. pro. 
jection at the base. Each is of three stages, 
and dies into the wall near its summit. Betweer 
this tower and the keep is a large buttress, ap- 
parently hollow, possibly for the pipe of a garde- 
robe. This also is a Decorated addition. Near 
it the curtain has a flat Norman pilaster strip, 
but of three stages. It is 4 ft. broad, and 
ciminishes from 18 in. to 6 in. projection. It 
ulso dies into the wall near the top. 

{t is not unlikely from the aspect of the inner 


These are of two lights, | 


ward that this was a fortress of the tenth cen- 
tury, composed of a cliff on two sides, a ditch on 
the other two, and a centre more or less nearly 
circular, and artificially scarped ; in fact, a motte, 
upon which stood the original stronghold. The 
outer ditches may be of the same date, but from 
their figure and plan they are more likely to have 
been a later, probably a Norman addition. Their 
contents are thrown inward so as to form a ramp 
behind the wall. 

It is evident that the whole area of the castle, 
as it now stands, was inclosed by the Normans, 
and the walls throughout and nearly all the 
towers are latish in that style. Here and there, 
spread over the whole enceinte, are remains of 
Norman work. The pilaster strips on the inner 
curtain, the arches in the several ditches, the 
square tower and gate on the north curtain, 
Brackenbury’s Tower, and much of the wall 
towards the town are original. In the inner ward 
the base of Mortham Tower, and the half-round 
mural tower near the north gate, are probably 
English. The keep, the fragments of the hall, 
the south-east tower of the inner ward, and most 
of the remains of other buildings are evidently 
Decorated. The original walls were mostly of 
sound rubble, with ashlar dressings. In the 
Decorated work ashlar was more freely used. 

The castle must have undergone almost a 
rebuilding in the Decorated period. The Norman 
architect evidently treated the whole inner ward 
as a shell keep. Later builders added part of 
Mortham Tower, and the Decorated artist, more 
ambitious, raised the round tower as a keep, 
added,—probably rebuilding,—the hall, and com. 
pleted Mortham Tower, and strengthened or 
restored the curtain in various places. 

Here, as was much the practice in the North, 
' the round-headed arch and the flat lintel were 
| largely employed in the Decorated period. The 
' general style of the work is much to be admired. 
Strong, sound, massive, very plain, of excellent 
execution, it is in admirable taste, and in good 
keeping with a military structure. The keep, 
though not one of the largest, is one of the finest 
round towers in England. Its proportions are 
| good, its materials of proper size and rich colour, 
| and its very plainness is indicative ofstrength. 

There is but little Perpendioular work ; pro- 
| bably it was of a lighter character, and has fallen 
and been removed. 

Whatever may be regarded as the value of the 
material evidence of its earthworks, the notion 
of Bernard Castle occupying the site of an earlier 
stronghold is unsupported by records. The 
present town is thought to have risen on the fall 
of Marwood, a place the very site of which is 
now forgotten; neither is it a parish, being 
included in the vast parish of Gainford, the 
| church of which is eight miles distant. From 
| Domesday no aid is to be derived, seeing that this 
| valuable record does not include Durham, nor is 

there any mention of either Marwood or Gain. 
| ford, still less of the castle, in Hugh Pudsey’s 
Domesday of Durham, the Boldon Book, com- 

piled in 1133, for this is confined to the bishopric, 
within which the Baliol fee was not at that time 
included. 
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Guy de Baliol received from William Rufus 
the Barony of Bywell, in Northumberland, and 
either from that king, or his father, the lordship 
of Gainford, of which he gave the church to St. 
Mary’s, at York. 

Bernard, his son and successor, was a distin- 
guished adherent of Stephen, but lived into the 
reign of Henry II., and was one of those who 
broke up the siege of Alnwick, by the Scots, in 
1174, before which time he probably built Ber- 
nard Castle. He also seems to have built the 
church, or rather chapel, of Barnard Castle 
town, and gave it also to St. Mary’s. He was 
succeeded by another Bernard, father of Hugh, 
father of John de Baliol, founder of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and of St. John’s Hospital, in 
Barnard Castle town, and regent of Scotland. 
He was born in the castle. He married Devor. 
goil, a co-heir of Alan, Lord of Galloway, from 
whom their son, another John, inherited the 
deadly claim to the throne of Scotland, which 





he made good, after a fashion, in 1292. He lost 
his English estates, and died at Chateau. 
Gaillard in 1314. 

Edward, his son, became King of Scotland, 
1332, but was expelled in 1341, and died child- 
less in 1363. 

On the attainder of John de Baliol, Bishop 
Bek claimed Barnard Castle, probably unjustly, 
as belonging to the See. As early as 1301 he 
had seized upon it, and he held it for some time, 
and to his tenure are attibuted the keep and 














other additions in the style prevailing at the 
period. Edward I., however, granted it to Guy 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who cared little 
for episcopal claims, which took the form of pro. 
tests from several successive bishops. 

The castle remained in the Earls of Warwick, 
Beauchamps, and Nevilles, for five descents, and 
here Thomas Beauchamp founded an Augustin 
Priory about 1381. How it came to be held for 
a time by the Earls of Westmoreland of the 
other line of the Nevilles does not appear. It 
finally, however, vested in Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, who repaired it, and left his 
cognizance upon it, as has been stated. On his 
death it remained in the Crown until it was sold, 
and after various vicissitudes became the pro- 
perty of the ancestor of the Duke of Cleveland. 
It was dismantled in 1630, when the spoil of the 
great hall was carried to Raby. 

The bridge across the Tees is a fine one, of 
two lofty pointed arches, said to have been 
rebuilt in the last century. The arches are 
moulded in three sets-off, and beneath, each arch 
is supported by five bold ribs. If modern, the 
old type is well followed. 

In the adjacent church there are some old 
parts. There is a good ornate south door with 
flanking columns and capitals, round-headed, 
with a chevron moulding on the arch. The 
opening is wider than usual. The style is late 
Norman. The base of the tower is set round with 
several short Early English buttresses. About 
12 ft. west of the tower, in the churchyard, are 
laid several large blue gravestones of a quality s 
not now used. They seem to have carried brasses, 
are much worn, and have evidently been removed 
from the interior of this church or the castle 
chapel. Under one, on. which remains a 
merchant’s mark, is buried Sir John Hullock, a 
Baron of the Exchequer, who died July 31st, 
1829, and his wife, who died November 18th, 
1852. Ga. Tec. 








A WOODEN HOUSE FOR NORWAY. 


Axout the closeof the year,—Christmas-day,— 
the readers of the Times had the advantage of a 
long account of a certain wooden house erected 
in Devonshire, which had been imported from 
Norway; and a great deal was said in recom- 
mendation of this mode of house-building. 

In our present number we give, for the suke 
of comparison, illustrations of a house designed, 
a few years ago, by an English architect for a 
Norwegian gentleman, the owner of several 
timber farms, and intended to be erected for his 
own occupation on one of his estates near Chris- 
tiania. The drawings were made under his per- 
sonal superintendence as to details; and the 
arrangements of plan are therefore similar to 
what would be necessary ordinarily in a similar 
situation. But the architect is chiefly respon- 
sible for the double height of verandah and the 
top room, or belvedere, and other architectural 
features. The construction was to be of local 
materials,—that is, the timber of the estate and 
the chimneys of brick; but as it was to be 
carried out by local workmen entirely, the cost 
is not known. 

It must hardly be assumed, however, as was 
assumed by the writer in the Times, that a 
wooden house is so great a novelty in England as 
to make it necessary for gentlemen to go to 
Norway to get them designed or built, any more 
than it was necessary for the Norwegian gentle- 
man to employ an English architect. We know 
of a large timber mansion built by this same 
English architect in Cornwall,* at a cost much 
less than the same would have been in stone ; 
and one, larger still, is being built in Gloucester- 
shire by another architect, Mr. Christian. It is 
but the partial revival of a good old English 
style which had died out from various causes, 
after having achieved some fine results, many 
examples yet remaining in the midland counties 
particularly ; but elsewhere it was and is a 
common method of house-building, whether for 
mere shelter or for ornamental purposes. 

The architect of this Norwegian design is Mr. 
C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A. 

As our illustrations do not include a scale, we 
add the dimensions of some of the rooms :— 
Drawing-room (Dagligstue), about 18 ft. 6 in. 
by 16 ft. in clear; sitting-room (Daglickamer) 
about 16 ft. by 14 ft.; dining-room (Spise/:- 
amer), about 16 ft. by 14 ft.; kitchen (Kivkken), 
about 16 ft. by 14 ft. ; hall (gallery over), about 
25 ft. by 20 ft. : 





* Oldrennick, aear St. Germans, 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
OF ENGLAND, ST. JAMES’S BRANCH, 
No. 212, PICCADILLY. 


THE present premises of this branch in 
Waterloo-place having become too small for the 
increasing business, the directors decided to 
erect a new building, noticed with commenda- 
tion at page 378, ante, and of which we now give 
an illustration. It has been recently finished 
and was opened for the transaction of business 
on the 16th instant. It is situated on the 
southern side of Piccadilly, a few doors from 
Regent-circus. 

The front, which is of Portland stone, has a 
width of 31 ft. towards Piccadilly, and is about 
59 ft. high. The ground and basement stories 
ure devoted to the purposes of the bank. The 
hbanking-room is 60 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 
18 ft. high, the back portion being lighted by a 
square skylight, having an inner light glazed 
with specially-designed matted sheet-glass. The 
public space is paved with Minton’s tiles. 

The counter, desks, screens, and so forth are 





of Spanish and picked Honduras mahogany; and 
the glass in the screens, as also in the front | 
windows, swing-door, and fanlights, is British 
plate, handsomely embossed. The manager’s | 
room and desk are screened off in the front of 
the banking-room. The entrance-lobby is of 
stone, the doors being of Honduras mahogany, 
veneered with Spanish, a night-door closing over 
the swing-door on the inside, shutting off com- 
munication with the bank from the entrance. 
lobby. The principal strong-room is on the ground. | 
floor, and is brick-arched above and below, and 
is secured with an iron door and gate, a night- 
bolt communicating with the resident’s room. 
The inside of the strong-room is fitted with an 
inner iron-room, deed-cupboards, &c., and the 
former is lined throughout with half-inch 
hardened wrought-iron plating, the walls having 
T-ironwork built longitudinally into their thick. | 
ness. A lift communicates with the basement, 
in which are the book-rooms (one 25 ft. long by 
11 ft. wide), which will also be used for the 
reception of customers’ plate, &c. These are | 
fitted with iron doors, gates, and shelving, which | 
work was contracted for by Messrs. Chubb. 

The clerks’ lavatory and cloak-rooms are in | 
the front part of basement. 

The basement and ground-story are brick and 
tile-arched. The banking-room is heated by a 
heating-apparatus and coils, executed by Mr. 
Phipson, and the artificial lighting is by standards 
on the counter and desks, the two ornamental 
burners in the ceiling being intended merely to 
create a current for the purpose of ventilation. 
A portion of the upper part of the building is to 
be devoted to chambers or a private residence. 

The building has been carried out from the | 
designs of Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster, by | 








general public, less attention has been bestowed 
on this branch of our art than on almost any 
other. It is true the designer of a noble edifice 
may gain no extra laurels, from the fact of the 
drains being perfectly free from smell, and 
abundantly sufficient to carry off all refuse 
matter from the property; that the chimneys 
draw, and that the service of water is abundant. 
But let it only be whispered that the nasal 
organs are offended as you enter the vestibule; 
that smoke is not in the ascendant, or that 
water finds its level, and the unhappy designer 
may bind his brow with willow, and pursue his 
professional career under the shade of the 
blighting upas. The effects of bad drainage are 
so various and deceptive, and the causes so 
numerous and subtle, that I will confine myself 
to such points as may appear to be suflicient to 
represent in the main the leading principles on 
which drains should be constructed, and the 
defects most commonly to be met with in their 
execution, leaving the results to be dealt with 
by all who have to bear the responsibility of a 
domestic circle. 

Presuming that the site of the intended build- 
ing has been sufficiently provided with land 
drains, to carry off all water from the founda- 
tions to a proper outlet,—no matter of what 
nature the subsoil may be, whether gravel, stiff 
clay, loam, or rock. Any drain intended to) 
carry off foul water from scullery, closet, or | 
sink, should be formed of impervious and | 
smooth materials, and circular in form when 
practicable, preference being given to fire-clay 
tiles, glazed, carefully stanched in the sockets, 





/and laid to a proper fall of at least 1 in. in| 


10 ft., although a greater inclination should be 
preferred. The junction with the main outlet | 
or sewer should be formed with a stench-trap at 
or near the outlet, to prevent the return of 
noxious gases into the dwelling; and as a trap 
of this description, no matter of what dimen- 
sions, will become filled up at times, a con- 
venient cleaning cover should always be provided 
for removing obstructions without disturbing | 
the drains at any of the joints. For this pur- | 
pose the dip stone trap or syphon may be used; 
but I have found more satisfaction in adopting 
a trap formed as a sketch which I have fre. | 
quently used, being less likely to get out of | 
order, and more simple in its construction, the | 
outlet being covered by dipping into the water. 
The scullery trough should be outside the house, | 
and any connexion therewith should also be | 
provided with a water-trap,—the circular cast | 
metal Ordnance trap, with strong hinged cover, | 


| having many advantages over the ordinary bell | 


trap, being easily cleaned, and preventing sand | 
or other matters from passing into the drain, | 
and the cover being capable of lifting without | 
removal. 

It is desirable, in all cases, to provide that the | 


One of the most common errors in ordinary 
house-building is the position of the well with 
relation to the drains and foundations. Let us 
suppose the course of footings laid dry without 
mortar, the well placed for convenience under 
the centre of a garden wall dividing two houses, 
and the drains laid above the level of first 
course of footings, the joints being seldom 
water-tight, and we have then a perfect con- 
duit in the foundations, depositing the leakage 
of drains into the well. Many of us have been 
required to report upon defective drainage 
where this system had been pursued, and in 
some cases, I regret to say, not until most 
serious results had called for a professional 
opinion on the property. 

The lead suction-pipe, from the pump to the 
well, has often been found the means of escape of 
sewage from the drains into the well, the water 
running in the bed of the pipe, which it is 
difficult to stanch round with clay so as to pre- 
vent escape. 

When the rainwater pipes are allowed to dis- 
charge into the drains, they act as foul-air shafts 
for carrying off the gases generated therein, 
which, if confined, often force the water up- 
ward out of the metal trap, and so give 
admission into the dwellings. In all cases 
joints should be stanched; upright pipes 
should be carried up high above windows and 
roof, as any aperture in the lead gntter or 
behind parapets, will be the means of allowing 
the bad air to enterthe sleeping apartments. A 
very novel and ingenious means of ventilating a 
foul drain has been resorted to by a non-pro- 
fessional friend with success. He simply made 
a communication from the drain to the kitchen 
chimney, by a small pipe inserted under the 
ceiling of the kitchen, and the draught of which 
driving off from the drain the foul air, and being 
carried away with the smoke, acted as a very 
perfect disinfector. 

Itisa singular fact that the sense of smell 
cannot always be depended upon where the 
presence of a fonl drain is suspected. One 
member of a family may become the victim of 
its fearful effects, while others are utterly un- 
affected by it; and of this many instances must 
have been met with in the ordinary practice of 
architects and medical men. It is not for us to 
enter into the subtle causes of the extreme re- 
finement of some natures as compared to others. 
Let the poet sing :— 

‘* Oh! why were farmers made so coarse, or clergy made 
so fine ? 

A kick that scarce could move a horse, may kill a sound 

Divine.” 

The exception proves the rule ; and we should 
regard such sensitive mortals as warning beacons 
to save our stronger frames from impending 
dangers. 

Houses which for years had been perfectly 


Messrs. George Myers & Sons, who have ulso|w.c. drains should not communicate with scul- | free from the effect of drains have been suddenly 
executed the banking-room fittings. The total | lery drains, or any others, in order that the flow | found to be completely uninhabitable from 
cost of the works have exceeded 9,0001. The of water may have no back outlet in case of | causes little suspected “by the inmates. A 
stone carving was executed by Mr. Daymond. leakage, deposits of soap, grease, or vegetable | single hole made by a rat through the old 


Mr. James Dewey was clerk of the works. 





. - | 
| 
DRAINS, CHIMNEYS, AND WATER. | 
SUPPLY.* | 

Ir is not my intention to enter into a pro- | 
longed dissertation upon any of the subjects to | 
which I have now the pleasure to refer, believing 
that the object of our meeting will be better 
attained if each member of the profession will 
bring before his colleagues the result of his 
experience, whether successful or otherwise, in 
any department of our art with which he may 
have had opportunity to make himself par- 
ticularly conversant. Our failures may even 
serve to point out tothose who come after us the 
rocks and shoals on which we have been wrecked, 
as well as those laws of Nature which should be 
more fully investigated by the patient searcher 
after her divine truths. As our health, our 
happiness, and our very vitality depend mainly 
upon the air we breathe, it is all-important that 
in our dwellings, while we seek to be protected 
from the vicissitudes of our climate, we should, 
with warmth and shelter, have a plentiful supply 
of air unpolluted by the exhalations arising 
from the indispensable outlets which discharge 
away the foul water from the site of our abodes. 
The question of house-drains claims our first 
attention, and it is a singular fact that, simple 
as the subject of drains may appear to the 





* Paper read by Mr. Charles Geoghegan, at a meeting 
of the Architectural Association of Ireland, May 29th, 





i873, Mr. R. 8, Swan in the chair. 


closet. All bends in soil-pipes are to be avoided, 
and the pipes kept outside of the house where 
practicable. A bell crank driven into the wall 
has often been found to pierce the pipe, and 
cause the house to smell. In no case should a 
drain be allowed to pass under a building where 
it can be avoided, experience having shown the 
fatal effects of the neglect of such precaution. 
The most trifling leakage of bad water from the 
joints will in time saturate the subsoil, leaving 
it surcharged, to exhale its noxious fumes 
through the superstructure, or to find its way 
into the foundations, which are usually laid dry, 
proceeding along until it drops into the spring 
well, which not unfrequently is placed under 
one of the garden walls, for the convenience of 
supporting the pump. If the building be erected 
on rock, the fissures become filled with the foul 
matter, and impregnate the well; and to this 
cause alone many cases of fatal consequences 
have been justly attributed during the prevalence 
of cholera. Many of us have been the witnesses of 
the sad results of such apparently trifling errors. 
And the medical profession have lately decried 
the system which leaves so vital a subject in the 
hands of unskilled or careless operatives. I 
would, therefore, for the honour of our noble 
art, ask my hearers this evening to consider 
nothing beneath their notice, with which it has 
been shown that their professional reputation 
may be called in question, before valuable lives 
may have been sacrificed to the neglect of what 
are sometimes improperly called little things. 





refuse, the great object being to remove the soil | prick drain has been the means of forming a 
|as quickly and effectually as possible from the | communication into the foul deposit of many 


years lying beneath the house, while the inmates 
were ignorant of the very existence of such 
a disagreeable neighbour; and even in the 
public footpaths of certain fashionable localities 
the abominable smell coming up through rat- 
holes leading into the common sewers have been 
for years a positive nuisance to the inhabitants, 
while no proper means have been taken to 
remedy so glaring a defect. 

No foul drain should be allowed to cross a 
pipe conveying soft water to a tank, as in cases 
where the rain-water had become foul it has been 
found to owe its origin to escape from the joints 
of the foul drain, and thus delivered into the 
tank. 

The ludicrous array of capricious forms of 
chimney-pots in all countries exhibit a lament- 
able want of attention to all the fundamental! 
laws which regulate the draught of smoke. From 
the Venetian trumpet,—an inverted bell-shape,— 
the flat or hooded tops, with rectangular lateral 
openings, of the north of Italy and Switzerland, 
the London cowls and elbows, the French zig-zag 
tubes, to the Irish mitred slate pots, we have an 
assembly of interesting objects, all for the same 
purpose, but widely differing in their develop- 
ment. The range extends “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” To know the cause is 
half the remedy, we have learned in our school. 
boy days, Est beatus homo qui nescit causas 
rerum; therefore a careful investigation of the 
origin of the failure should be made in all cases 
before applying a remedy. It is well here to 
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observe that the defects of chimneys arise as 
frequently from natural as from material or 
constructive impediments, and I shall endeavour 
to place before you some of the most ordinary 
errors to be met with in domestic chimneys, 
with some hints to be attended to in every-day 





practice, and such suggestions as to a remedy 
as have been found most valuable in execution. 

A chimney may be expected to smoke if an 
abundant supply of fresh air be not provided for 
the fireplace, a down-draught being created by 
the warm apartment drawing its supply of air 
down the flue, to the serious obstruction of the 
smoke while making its way in the opposite 
direction. A strong wind crossing the top of 
a flue where the draught is feeble will prevent 
the exit of smoke, and induce puffing at times. 
Adjacent high buildings or hills divert the course 
of the wind currents, and cause them to strike 
down upon the top of the chimney, and render 
the discharge intermittent. The draught is 





rendered sluggish by soot lodging in the flues, 
rough or damp surfaces, slates lying across the | 
top, birds’ nests, or other trifling casualties. 

The altitude almost invariably determines the 
power of the draught. The atmosphere becom- | 
ing more rarefied as we ascend from the earth’s | 
surface, the pressure therefore is diminished in 
proportion as the top of the chimney becomes 
elevated. A high chimney in a building will 
cause a lower shaft to smoke, the air being 
drawn down the latter to supply the former; 
and if this fact be borne in mind, we need not 
be surprised to hear of the usual complaints of 
return buildings smoking, their flues being 
generally lower than those of the main building : 
the action in this instance resembles that of the 
syphon, if we regard the latter as inverted in 
order to establish the theory. 

It sometimes happens that the smoke from a 
back chimney will ascend, and be delivered 
freely from the top, and immediately form a 
curve, and descend down the front flue of the 
same building; and this singular fact may be 
accounted for simply by a little knowledge of 
the science of house ventilation. Any opening 
in the chimney between the bottom and the top 
will admit a cross current of air, and obstruct 
the smoke. Many chimneys owe their failures 
to careless workmanship, projecting stones in 
the flue angles, or being wide in one part and 
narrow in another: the gathering over the fire- 
places should be specially attended to. kitchen 
chimneys are frequently injured by inattention | 
to this important provision. Damp and foggy 


weather will affect a flue, the atmosphere being | 


more charged with moisture at such times, and 
vapours will therefore ascend with difficulty. 
Drafts across a room from doors to windows 
injure the effective power of the flue, and too 
much fuel will cause the chimney to be over- 
loaded, and the smoke cannot get away quick 
enough. External chimneys, or those in outside 
walls, waste a great deal of caloric, and do not 
succeed as well as those within a building. When 
fresh air is let in from the outside under the 
fireplace, a powerful draught is experienced ; 
but the consumption of fuel becomes too rapid. 
Flues formed round on section are better than 
square or oblong, the angles forming deposits | 
for soot, which reduces the smoke.-area. 
Horizontal flues deposit soot very freely, the 
particles being found attached to the upper 
surface, which fall upon the bottom in flakes as 
they become heavier. The draught being slug. 
vish, such flues are not to be depended upon, and | 
when a descending flue must be resorted to, a 
rarefier to expel the cold air should be provided, 
and for this purpose a jet of gas has been found 
best for the purpose and least troublesome. 
Metallic surfaces attract the particles of soot, 
und walls or divisions across flues have the same 
effect in a lesser degree, and to this may be 
attributed the success of the very long flues 
constructed to contain the deposits of chimneys 
from lead and silver mines by which a vast 
amount of valuable metal is annually saved. 
Confining the mouth of the flue will improve the 
draught, as the blower will prove. A fire-place 
the same width as the flue will have a strong 
current upwards, and by inclining the back of 
the grate into the room instead of forming the 
slope in the opposite direction, with a very 
narrow aperture for smoke, the heating power of 
the fire is greatly increased. Each grate should 
have a separate flue, and all hobs or other wide 
xrates are objectionable, as the air escapes up 
the chimney at each side without catching the 
smoke in the current. 
I need not here observe that the open fire. 
place is perhaps the most luxurious and least 


economical mode of warming an apartment, a 
greater amount of actual heat may be obtained 
by one-fourth the consumption of coals if burnt 
in a well-designed close stove, and when the 
external sides of metal stoves are lined with 
glazed ornamental tiles (as is customary in Ger- 
many) the atmosphere is not affected by contact 
with the iron. 

A fire of wood or turf will require a grate of 
larger dimensions than one of coal, and the 
chimney should be properly proportioned thereto. 
The tops of chimneys should be curved outwards 
to assist the exit of the smoke, a flat top being 
found injurious when the wind is blowing across 
it. A basement or ground-floor may be made 
the means of heating moderately the entire 
house, if the flues are made to pass backward 
and forward under the paving in a similar way 
to those of the flues heating a Turkish bath. The 
lower strata of air being heated will ascend, and 
each succeeding body of cold air, in like manner, 
until the entire cubical contents of the building 
becomes generally warmed. If this system were 
commonly resorted to we should find a corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of the coal 
expenditure, which has lately been a matter of 
rather serious consideration. Factory chimneys 
will require special provision in proportion to 
the power of the machinery, the consumption of 
coals being in well-constructed furnaces about 
6 lb. per horse power. 

lt has of late years been the custom to form 
these flues wider at the top internally than at 
bottom, and with very good results. The reason 
for so doing has not been fully investigated ; 
but it is evident that the friction of the smoke 
becomes diminished in ascending against the 
sidesof the chimney. If we consider that in a well- 
constructed marine engine the draught is power- 
ful enough to maintain perfect combustion and 
expel the smoke while a vessel may be going 
against a head wind at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, it will at once be evident to our common 
sense that a smoky chimney must mean a clumsy 
and ill-contrived means of wasting fuel, and 
rendering our habitations anything but habitable. 


The science of combustion is understood, bat | 
the details of working out the principles are | 


usually left to the care of unthinking or incom- 
petent hands. 

Domestic Water Supply.—The cistern which 
receives the supply from the main for household 
purposes should never be allowed to supply the 
pan of aw. c. direct, or to overflow into a soil- 
pipe, even if a trap be provided at the outlet, 
the foul air being known to escape up the pipe 
as the water descends, and lying on the top of 
the water, will become absorbed by its poisoning 
the water. Of this a familiar instance occurs 
where tobacco-smoke has been found to be con- 
densed on the surface of water, and singing- 
birds poisoned by drinking it. Each w.c. should 
have a separate supply cistern, if not taken 
direct from the main, as may be where the con- 
stant high pressure is laid on. 

In cases where old cisterns have been allowed 
to supply closets, the best means of overflow is 
to let the pipe discharge out on the roof, or into 
a rain-water pipe; and where supply is taken 
from the valve to the pan, a small air-pipe from 
the former should be carried outside the house, 
and a large floating ball chained to the valve 
may then be made the means of overflow, when 
the excess of water lifts the ball and allows the 
surcharge to escape without allowing the bad 
air to return from the pan or soil-pipe. 

For cold water, a slate, stone, or cement cistern 
is preferable to one of lead, copper, or iron. The 
water when very soft decomposes the iron; if 
hard, it often destroys the lead, and the copper 
may be affected in either case, and requires to be 
kept particularly clean. It has been found that 
when soft water is admitted into a cistern which 
formerly was used for hard water, the calcareous 
deposit left on the sides and bottom by the former 
is dissolved by the latter, and this fact will account 
for the old pipes and boilers becoming foul where 
a —e is made in the supply from hard to 
soft. 

All the cocks for high-pressure service should 
be made self-closing to prevent waste, and it 
seldom happens that the ball is made large 
enough to have floating power to shut off in 
cisterns, the result being that a constant running 
may be noticed in most cisterns causing enormous 
waste, and consequently extra cost on the ordi- 
nary consumer, as the charge must invariably be 
made in some quarter. If water companies took 
means to prevent such reckless extravagance, 
the poor could have the benefit of having a 








plentiful supply at lowerrates. A high-pressure 


safety-cock should be supplied outside of each 
house, worked by a chain and lever, in case of 
accidents from leakage or bursting. Thesupply. 
pipe for ordinary dwellings must not exceed # in. 
diameter where the service is constant; and all 
external pipes should be protected from frost by 
felt, sawdust, hemp, or other casing. 

Kitchen boilers should have their circulating 
cisterns made of galvanised iron, or have lining 
of tin, copper, or lead—the hot water acting 
upon the cast iron it becomes charged with rust, 
and unfit for drinking or for baths. A safety- 
valve should in all cases be provided for the 
kitchen boiler where closed in, and for this pur- 
pose I would suggest a small piece of sheet-lea: 
bolted with plate and washer on the top of the 
cistern, in order that any pressure from within 
should cause the lead to bulge, and open before 
extreme expansion by steam could occur. The 
supply-cocks from the boiler should be made to 
work two ways, so that if cut off from one ser- 
vice, the other should be left open, as it frequently 
happens that baths and conservatories are heated 
from the one house-boiler. The supply for the 
house should be taken from a pipe above the 
boiler, so that it could not be left empty at any 
time. And the cold-water service should never 
dip into the top of the boiler so as to leave any 
air space above the water, this being the common 
cause of noises and reports. 

All water for drinking purposes should be 
filtered unless when taken froma perfect spring, 
river water containing organic matter largely, 
the well being seldom free from contamination, 
and the roof water tainted by the soot in the 
gutters. For this purpose a very simple and in- 
genious apparatus has been sent here for your 
inspection, which I consider will meet with 
| general approval from the public. I am also 
glad to have to noticea very simple and effective 
w.c. apparatus, with supply-cistern attached, 
which can be set up at a very moderate cost, 
and which has the advantage of being perfectly 
free from all connexions with metal surfaces, 
which materials should never be allowed to come 
in contact with water or soil from a house closet. 
In stables also, all metal troughs and drains 
should be avoided, the waste water generating 
ammonia when allowed to lie in metal, from 
| which cause horses have been known to become 
| blind. 
| The invention now exhibited for allowing only 
la certain quantity of water to be let off every 
| time a closet is used, appears to answer its pur- 
| pose well, and has been designed to meet the 

new regulations of the water companies for pre- 
|vention of waste, the modes of adopting the 
| apparatus to existing cisterns being extremely 
| ingenious and simple. 
I bave also here a full-size working model of 
|the invention which I have patented for pro- 
tecting the old lead pipes from bursting by 
| high-pressure water or from frost, and which, 
| after being three years in operation, has proved 
to be of extreme value for its purpose, and 
| perfectly self-acting, and is known as “ Geoghe- 
gan’s Patent Regulator.” 

This apparatus admits the high-pressure water 
supply into the highest story of any building, 
filling the cistern or tank, and instantly causing 
by its own action the main inlet situate inside 
the house to be perfectly closed, the cock open- 
ing as the water is used through any of the 
closets or cocks throughout, thus saving the 
alteration of all existing low-pressure pipes, 
cocks, &c., in old buildings, and preventing the 
waste of water by moderating and regulating 
the pressure. The supply-pipe being exhausted 
by means of a self-acting valve when the cis- 
tern has been filled, no damage can occur to 
the pipes where exposed. 

The water at high pressure being admitted 
through the valve of the apparatus, passes up to 
the highest cistern to be supplied, from which 
all other branch pipes may be taken at ordinary 
pressure. An air-box, 11 in. by 11 in., is placed 
in this cistern, inverted and firmly secured by 
straps and screws to the top of the cistern, the 
warming pipe being united to the air-box, is 
carried down and attached to the lower cham- 
ber of the regulator, which is divided from the 
upper by a diaphram, a tube being fixed in the 
centre for the guidance of the spindle to which 
the ball is secured, and which also allows the 
water to pass from lower to upper chamber 
under floating ball. As the cistern becomes 
filled, the air confined in the inverted box being 
condensed by the pressure of the head of water 
rising 4 in. or 5 in. above the open bottom, is 
forced down the warming-pipe into the lower 
chamber of the apparatus, depressing the water in 
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same, and causing it to ascend in upper cham- 
ber, in which the ball floats connected with the 
high-pressure valve. As this cock closes, it 
raises the balance tube charged with mercury 
above the horizontal position, allowing the mer- 
cury to fall over to the other end of the tube, 
the momentum of which acting upon the lever 
of the exhaust, causes it to open after the main 
inlet is closed, and thus empties the rising main 
from the regulator up to the cistern. 

As water is drawn off from the cistern, the 
condensed air becomes liberated, the ball again 
descends, the exhaust cock closes by weight of 
lever, and the inlet opens as before. 








A GUNPOWDER PILE-DRIVER. 


At a meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in New York, on March 5th, a 
paper ‘‘On Shaw’s Gunpowder Pile-driver,” by 
Samuel R. Probasco, C.E., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
was read. 

This pile-driver was set at work in October, 
1872, on a line of sheet piles for a reservoir-dam 
in the valley of Parsonage Creek, Long Island. 
The material to be penetrated was sand and fine 
gravel, cemented together in places, so as to be 
hard and difficult to move with a pick, and like 
“hard pan.” Clay was found below the water- 
level of the basin,—some borings showing it at 
15 ft. below the surface. The lower stratum 
was tough and tenacious, and the whole material 
was under water. The machine in form resembles 
an ordinary pile-driver : a cast-iron block, called 
a “gun,” resting on the head of the pile, is 
bored out, and receives, without windage, a 
wrought-iron piston attached to another cast- 
iron block, called the “ram, which is lifted by 
explosion of powder in the bore. When the piston 
leaves the gun, a cartridge is thrown in, which, 
exploded by the heat freed by the piston in its 
descent, throws the ram upward again, and 
forces the pile downward. The area of the pis- 
ton is adjusted to the weight of the ram, 
which also is adjusted to the work to be done. 
Soda powder cartridges, in cylinders of 1} oz. to 
1} oz., coated with black lead and paraffine, are 
used. The coating is expected to keep the 
powder dry, lubricate the gun, preserve the re- 
quisite tightness, prevent escape of gas, and 
cause the entire force to be exerted on the base 
of the piston. The piston is made a little 
smaller than the bore of the gun, and has on 
its lower end a steel ring which fits the bore 
closely. The performance was as follows :— | 


At first several explosions were necessary to | 
lubricate the gun, which leaked gas so that the | 


rain would not go to the requisite height to move | 


the pile. After a few shots the piston moved 
up regularly, and in its descent, fired the charge, 
forcing the pile down and itself upward. 

When the resistance is slight, this machine 
may be economical, but when, as in this case, 
it required 300 blows from cartridges, cost- 
ing 2} cents. each, to force a pile down| 
15 ft. or 16 ft., it cannot be called so. The 

from the explosions cut passages in the 
ring at the end of the piston, and thereby much 
lessened the power of the machine. The gun 
became hot from the rapid discharges, and the 
bore enlarged, whereby more gas escaped. 

Seven piles were driven with it,—each costing 
more for powder than the contractor got for piles 
in place,—when the machine refused to work. On 
examination, the steel ring was found furrowed 
by the powder, and the piston (diameter, 5 in.) 
so bent by striking the bottom of the gun as to 
be useless. The »ir-cushion relied upon to pre- 
vent this was lost by the furrowing of the ring. 

The inventor, on being consulted, decided that 
the excessive consumption of powder was due 
to the piston being too small for the ram, 
weighing over 1,700 lb. 

The bore of the gun was then enlarged to 
receive a piston of 7 in. in diameter, and ten 
piles more were driven, when the machine was 
again laid aside. 

The result of this trial was similar to the first, 
except that the piston was not bent. The gun 
got so hot as to fire the powder before the ram 
reached its place. Altogether, seventeen piles 
were driven to a depth of from 14 ft. to 19 ft., 
requiring from 200 to 300 blows of 1} oz. car. 
tridges. An ordinary pile-driver was then em- 
ployed, with a hammer weighing 1,800 lb., and 
falling 8 ft. to 10 ft. In this way eleven piles 
were put down, 15} ft. in ten hours, costing per 
pile no more than 100 blows from the powder. 
machine. These 100 blows at best would put 
the pile down but 10 ft, 








The piling was spruce, from 10 in. by 10 in. 
to 10 in. by 14 in., 20 ft. long, with 2 in. square 
tongue and groove. 

The piles were bevelled at the point on three 
sides, leaving the grooved side untouched. The 
groove was driven on the tongue of the pre- 
ceding pile. The heads were protected with a 
light band. Seven piles were driven without 
shoeing; the eighth split, and showed the neces- 
sity of protection at the point. A cast-iron cup- 
shoe, weighing about 40 lb., with a groove in it, 
and made with three bevels and one plain side, 
was found to stand the work. 

The tendency of the tongue of the pile to 
work up was obviated by twisting a chain tightly 
about the pile and tongue; a lever, with rope 
attached, was used for this purpose, the force 
being applied as the blow was delivered. 
Seventy-five piles were driven in this way toa 
mean depth of 15} ft. By experience, 6 in. more 
depth has been attained, which is about the 
maximum penetration in this kind of material, 
and this can only be done with the best of 
sound, dry spruce. 








THE DRAINAGE OF WINDSOR. 


S1r,—In an article in your impression of last 
Saturday on the Windsor Castle Drainage Works, 
the public are led to suppose that in consequence 
of the alterations to the weirs the flood waters 
are now sufficiently under control, and great 
satisfaction is expressed at the success of the 
arrangements made for regulating the height of 
the water. As an inhabitant of the district 
which was more than once flooded last season to 
a much higher level than has been the case for 
many years (see a sketch at the time published 
in the Illustrated London News, “ Windsor and 
the Floods’’), may I be allowed to suggest to 
those in authority that they should not congra- 
tulate themselves upon the success of their 
works until they have at least so far regulated the 
height of the river as to keep the water out of 
our homes, and our roads and lanes open for their 
proper traffic, and not for punts and boats ? 

OxrorD Roap. 








PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM TITE. 


Tuis project is making progress. A committee 
of the Chelsea Vestry has been appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements, and we are 
informed that they are desirous of receiving 
suggestions and promises of monetary aid from 
the public and private friends of the deceased. 
Sir Charles Dilke, the member for the borough 
of Chelsea, who, as well as his father, was a 
personal friend of Sir William, has taken the 
subject up warmly, and has promised a contribu. 
tion of 1001. Mr. C. Lahee, the vestry clerk of 
Chelsea, acts as honorary secretary, and will be 
glad to receive communications addressed to 
him at the Vestry-hall, King’s-road, S.W. We 
will gladly do anything we can to advance the 
object in view. 





COAL AND IRON. 


Mr. J. Lornian Bett, president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, in the course of 
his evidence the other day, before the Coal 
Supply Committee, said the sole cause was 
the extraordinary demand. As prices rose the 
labourers obtained higher wages, and they in- 
sisted upon working a shorter number of hours, 
which they were able to do in consequence of 
getting higher wages. By opening out new 
collieries and working those already existing 
more industriously, the coal-owners were able 
to keep pace with the demand for a time, but 
in 1850 the Cleveland ironfield was discovered, 
and some time afterwards it was found to ex- 
tend close to Middlesbrough, and a railway was 
consiructed to connect it with South Durham. 
The production of iron went on increasing at a 
rate which soon made itself felt.. Anterior to 
1850, 111,000 tons of pig-iron were made in the 
north of England, and the total consamption of 
coal for iron purposes was under half a million 
tons a year. In 1858 the amount of pig-iron 
manufactured was 512,000 tons; in 1863, 
838,400 ; 1867, 1,156,953 ; 1870, 1,695,377 ; and 
1872, 1,968,972. The number of puddling far- 
naces in 1850 was 250. It increased in 1861 to 
546; 1863, 662; 1866, 1,168; 1868, 1,215 ; and 
1872, 1,680. In 1860 the price of small coal was 
as low as 1s. 5d. per ton, and of coke 7s. 4d.; in} 


1865, small coal fetched 1s. 11}d., and coke 


83. 8id. Up to the end of 1871 coke only 
brought 10s. 6d. a ton. No portion of the com. 
munity could be more surprised at the enormous 
change which then took place in the price of 
coal than the coal-owners themselves. This is 
shown by the fact that some of them agreed to 
sell coke for a period of which three years have 
yet to run, at 11s. a ton, having very little idea 
that before the end of 1872 coke would be sell. 
ing at 20s. a ton, and shortly afterwards at 45s. 
In 1872 the quantity of coal raised in the county 
of Durham was not sufficient to meet the 
demands of the district, and it is actually a fact 
that large quantities of coal were imported into 
Newcastle. The whole output of France is not 
half as large as that of Northumberland and 
Durham. The French coal-fields are small, few 
in number, and difficult to work. All over 
Europe they are raising coal as cheaply as we are 
here, but they are raising it in much smaller 
quantities. I do not think we have anything to 
fear from foreign competition either in reference 
to coal or iron. 

At a recent meeting, it was stated by 
Mr. Landale, managing partner of the Loch- 
gelly Iron and Coal Works, Fifeshire, that the 
men worked from four to four and a half days a 
week. For some years, as a rule, they had 
always had one idle day a fortnight—the Monday 
after pay-day. Latterly they had taken another 
day, in order to prevent the coal owners from 
accumulating stock. A considerable number of 
the men, about two-sevenths, declined to work 
more than three days a week. The restriction 
upon the output of coal was due partly to the 
action of the men themselves, and partly to the 
miners’ associations. 














ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting held on Friday evening, June 
13th, attention was called to the fact, that all 
the prizes awarded this year at the Institute 
had been won by members of the Association,— 
the Soane Medallion and Institute Medal, and 
medals of merit for essay, drawings, and designs. 
The Pugin Studentship and medals of merit in 
the competition for it, and certificates of honour. 
able mention, are also all held by members of the 
Association, who have furnished all the success- 
ful candidates in this year’s architectural 
examination (proficiency — both artistic and 
scientific sections) : seemingly a proof that the 
Association contains a good share of the young 
men of the profession who are likely to be even 
better known hereafter. Visits have recently 
been made to manufacturing premises, to see the 
processes of girder building, and other engineer- 
ing matters at Messrs. Moreland & Sons’ works, 
in Old-street, and to see glass-blowing, stained- 
glass painting, and glass mosaic working, at 
Messrs. Powell's, Temple-street, Whitefriars. 
Both these large establishments were in full 
work when the visits were made, by a goodly 
number of members. A paper was read by Mr. 
F. Chambers, at the meeting (13th inst.), to 
which we shall return. 








LIGHT AND AIR. 
DICKINSON UV, HARBOTTLE. 


In this case, before Vice-Chancellor Maling, 
the plaintiff and defendant (according to the 
Law Journal) were owners of adjoining houses 
in a street in Newcastle-on-Tyne, the plaintiff 
carrying on the business of a tobacconist. At 
the top of his house was a garret, having at one 
end a window looking eastward over the de- 
fendant’s roof, and at the other a window looking 
westward, This room had formerly been used 
by the plaintiff for drying tobacco, a through 
draught being created by opening the two win- 
dows. The defendant recently commenced 
re-building his house, and proceeded to erect a 
gable roof, the top of which would be consider- 
ably above the plaintiff's east window; but the 
part facng the window was intended to be 
sloped downwards, so as to join the plaintiff's 
wall a little below the window. It was admitted 
by the defendant that the roof, when so raised, 
would interfere, though not materially, with the 
plaintiff’s east window, and the defendant 
offered to place two dormer windows in the 
plaintiff's roof at his (the defendanv’s) expense. 
Che plaintiff declined the offer, and filed this 
Bill, to restrain the defendant from proceeding 
with his building in such a manner as to inter- 





fere with the light and air as theretofore enjoyed 
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by the plaintiff through his east window. The 
cause now came on upon a motion for an 
injunction. 

Mr. Glasse and Mr. Medd for the plaintiff; 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. A. G. Marten for the 
defendant. 

Vice-Chancellor Malins said it was well settled 
in all these cases that the Court would not inter- 
fere by injunction, unless there was a material 
diminution of light and air. Here the plaintiff 
would have a sufficient quantity of light for any 
purpose for which the room was likely to be 
used, and he could create just as strong a 
draught of air as formerly. It was important 
that the owners of houses in towns should have 
a reasonable power of improving their property, 
and a man had noright to prevent his neighbour 
exercising such a power. Where the Court was 
satisfied that the interference with the plaintiff's 
light and air was trifling, and could be compen- 
sated for by damages, it would not prevent the 
improvement of property by granting an in- 
junction. In the present case, there was no 
such diminution as would justify an injunction, 
and therefore the motion must be refused. 








THE CHANCES OF ANOTHER STRIKE. 


Srr,—On pages 125 and 127 of the verbatim 
report of our interview with the employers last 
July will be found the statement to which I 
alluded in my letter. In answer to one of the 
deputation, Mr. Lucas says :—“ Yes, you shall, 
af the trade will admit of it. You will have 
any price you like.” 

Other paragraphs are equally clear, and 
still stronger was the promise implied through- 
out the whole of the discussion on that point. 

H. Broapuvurst, Stonemason. 

*,* The masters are equally positive that no 

such promise was given. 





In reply to an application on the part 
of the carpenters to the Master Builders’ 
Association, that their delegates might be 
permitted an interview, in the hope of satis- 
factorily adjusting the dispute, Mr. Matkin, the 
secretary of the Carpenters’ Association, has re- 
ceived a reply from the Masters’ Association, 
stating “that the masters are determined to 
adhere to their refusal to comply with the men’s 
demands for the extra halfpenny per hour, and | 
that, therefore, any meeting between them | 
would be useless.” 











SEWER VENTILATION. 
Sin,—As much attention is now being given 
to sanitary science, I was pleased to see in your 
last issue a proposition, by the borough engineer 


tilator applied for the purpose. The objection 
raised by Mr. Lemon would entirely be avoided 
by a system of trapping; and if the diaphragm 
of every trap communicating with a house-drain 
had a dip of at least 2 in. in water, it would be 
sufficient to prevent an escape of sewer-gas into 
the house, especially as the pressure would be 
greatly diminished by the ventilators. For my 
own part, I think it advisable to prevent the gas 
from the sewers having access to the house- 
drains, allowing the sewers to have ventilating- 
shafts to the street-surface at distances of 100 
yards apart, and cutting off the connexion, as 
far as the gas is concerned, between the sewer 
and house-drains, which could be done by insert- 
ing a syphon in the latter with inlet pipe 
attached. At a convenient distance from the 
house-frontage, by adopting this method, both 
the houses would be disconnected in ventilation, 
as well as free from the inhalation of their 
neighbours’ gases. OxrForD, 





SEWER VENTILATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


At an adjourned special meeting of the local 
health committee for the purpose of further con- 
sidering the report of the borough and water 
engineer upon the condition and ventilation 
of the sewers in Liverpool, Dr. Trench, the 
medical officer of health, advocated the archi- 
medean screw principle as the best for venti- 
lating sewers. 
Mr. Forwood moved :— 


“That the system of drainage in question having been 
oc into good condition, gratings be fixed on the man- 

oles in the streets, or, in the absence of manholes, that 
ventilating-shafts in the streets be constructed at dis- 
tances not greater than 100 yards; that advantage be 
taken where practicable, of any tall shafts as up-cast 
shafts ; and that in very confined places where, owing to 
special difficulties in connexion with the condition of the 
sewer, mephitic air is expected to accumulate unduly, 
Archimedean screw ventilating-shafts of the largest size, 
yoo! similar shafts without the screw, be used if practi- 
cable.” 


This was seconded and carried. It was also 


agreed :— 

‘That the manufacturers be required to abate the 
nuisance arising from the discharge of hot water into the 
system of sewers in question, and that manufacturers be 
prohibited from injecting steam into the sewers, and be 
required to turn it into the air.” 


After a brief discussion, the committee agreed 
to adopt the following recommendations :— 


“ That immediate consideration be given to the practi- 
cability of requiring owners of existing property to venti- 
late their drains by pipes carried up to the tops of houses ; 
that the regulation with respect to compelling owners of 
property about to be built to wet-trap their drains, and 
thus cut off air communication with the sewers if they 
refus* to ventilate them, be added to the form of permis- 
sion for drainage at present in use; that, in conjunction 
with the removal of all drains from the interior of cellars 
in courthouses, and the change from intermittent to con- 
stant water service, the drains in cellars of front houses 
a to such courts, be cut off, when the owners are 
willing to dispense with the water supply within the 
cellars; and that the influence on the sewers be taken 





of Southampton, to discuss the merits of sewer 
ventilation as proposed by the borough engineer | 
of Liverpool, therefore I should like to make a 
few remarks upon the subject. House ventila- 
tion in districts where houses are of uniform 
height is certainly recommendable; but where 
this system of house-building is deviated from, 
I consider the ventilation of house-drainage, as 
proposed in Liverpool, highly objectionable, from 
the nuisance arising by the sewer gas escaping 
from the ventilating-shaft of a lower house 
entering into a dormitory or other window 
(which are often found) in the gable-end of an 
adjoining and higher honse; but where this evi! 
can be avoided (which could be done by carrying 
the ventilating-pipe along the roof and up the 
chimney -stack), ventilation of house-drains 
ought to be indispensable; and I am of opinion 
that, instead of having a ventilator to every soil- 
pipe, as proposed, and thus entailing great ex- 
pense, one pipe would be sufficient, provided its 
bore be at least equal to half that of the one it 
ventilates, with the additional proviso that it be 
inserted at the end of the drain, or at the end 
of the ramification of the drain. From experi- 
ence of, and attention given to, such matters, I 
never found the indraft of a sewer, by means of 
street-ventilators, so great as the ontdraught. 
Referring to the objections stated by Mr. Lemon, 
that ‘‘the gases from the sewers will take the 
shortest route, and rush into the houses when 
the pan or valve-closets are used, instead of 
passing up the 4.in. outlets, as proposed. I fail 
entirely to concur with the reason of such argu- 
ment, for it may fairly be assumed that no 
closet-pan is attached to the drain without first 
having a syphon placed immediately beneath it, 
and thus trapped would prevent an escape of 


into consideration whenever the repaving of a street pre- 
sents an opportunity of rendering the pavement imper- 
vious.” 





The report of the borough and water engineer, 
Mr. George F. Deacon, upon the condition and 
ventilation of the sewers, ordered by the Health 
Committee to be printed, has been issued in a 
printed form (Benson & Holme, printers, Castle- 
street, Liverpool), and a copy of it is now before 
us. 





BRICKMAKERS’ PRICES. 


Sirx,—Will some correspondent send you the prices 
given to brickmakers for making bricks and draining- 
pipes, inclusive or exclusive of coals, at a few places; also 
the prices at which bricks and draining-pipes are sold in 
the yards ? 

In the present uncertain state of labour, and also of 
prices of coals, the owners of private yards are quite 
powerless to make the demands of the men meet a reason- 
able price of production and sale. Nor « Brick. 








STREET DISFIGUREMENT. 


Sre,—Advertisement of all kind is a fair and necessary 
thing; and if the eye does occasionally stare at a news- 
paper page half-filled with notices about a certain 
despatch-box, the buying up of old clothes. or what not ; 
and if further one’s nerves are certainly shaken now and 
then by the alarming designs and colours which modern 
advertisements on London walls sometimes assume, it is 
after all a mere feeling of passing curiosity that is roused. 
One moves on, and next day the walls are covered by 
fresh ones, 

When, however, it is attempted to advertise per- 
manently by means of a whole house-front, as done at a 
certam magic tov-shop (No. 478) in Oxford-street, I 
would ask, sir, whether reasonable limits have not been 
passed, and whether no authority can prevent our street 
architecture, which in its present grimy state is at all events 
modest in its ugliness, from being fully exposed by such 
ing from 


attempts at coloured symbolism. On 





gas into the house, and find its exit by the ven. 


Mudie’s Lib , I quite recoiled at the sight opposite, 
and TF advise ly-nerved people to evoid ft by a 
detour, A. C, G, 








WALLS OF A RACKET COURT. 


Srr,—I should fee] much obliged if any of your readers 
would inform me the materials with which to plaster 
the walls of a closed racket-court and form a = 

. DE, 








COLOUR OF GAS TAR. 


Srr,—I should feel obliged if any of your corre. 
spondents would recommend me something to mix with 
gas tar, so as to change its colour. I wish to cover a 
quantity of rough deal fencing with the tar, but do not 
like the ur, R. 8. 











IRON NETTING FOR PLUMBERS’ 
FIRE.POTS. 


Sir,—With reference to the late Alexandra 
Palace calamity, a lady friend of mine sug- 
gested yesterday the possibility of the said 
braziers or fire-pots being covered with an iron 
netting, on the Davy safety-lamp principle, 
whilst the men are away at meals, so as to pre. 
vent any sparks or pieces of charcoal, &c., falling 
on the inflammable roof. Why is not acall-man 
retained to summon the men to dinner, and 
watch the said fire-pots till they return, and not 
trust to boys, who naturally look rather to the 
passing amusements beneath the roof than 
attend to the destructive agent ? —" 

8. M. D. 








ARCHITECTS AND COMMITTEES. 


S1r,— What is the proper course to take under 
the following circumstances ? The Bolton School 
Board advertise a competition for two Board 
schools, on selected sites, offering a premium of 10U. 
for the best, and 51. for the second best. The plans 
are sent in (five architects competing), designs 
are selected, a premium of 101. to be given to 
each, as they were considered of equal merit ; 
resolution passed that each of the successful 
competitors should carry out his design at the 
usual commission. Suddenly, opposition is 
organised to prevent schools being built, which 
seems, at present at all events, likely to succeed. 

Have I, as the successful competitor, any 
claim upon the Board beyond the premium ? 
Not a word was said in the conditions as to 
whether or not they would employ the successful 
architect, but still they have made no secret 
that they would, and that was the object of the 
competition, so that, being a public body, they 
could not be considered to be showing any 
favour or partiality. 8. H. 








THE ROYAL ARCHITECT, GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. 


Permit me to remark that the St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor repaired in the reign of 
Richard II. was not the same building as we 
now have it, but a previous structure, the pre- 
sent edifice having been built by Edward IV. I 
should say that the building which Chaucer 
worked on was that built by Henry IIL, in 
1216-1255. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, as clerk of the works, had 
2s. a day; but his predecessor, William of Wyke- 
ham, who has left his name on Winchester 
tower, had but 1s. a day when he filled the same 
office in the previous reign. A. HALL. 








A PATENT STONE.POLISHING MACHINE. 


A LarcE number of the principal builders, 
architects, and engineers of Scotland met re- 
cently in the works of the North British Patent 
Stone-Polishing Company, Dalry, Edinburgh, in 
order to witness the trial of a patent machine, 
invented by Mr. Wm. Adams, for the working 
and polishing of freestone, marble, and granite. 
About eighty persons assembled. The invention 
of Mr. Adams, it is explained by the Weekly 
Scotsman, was purchased about three years ago 
by an American company, and has since been at 
work with the most successful results in the 
United States. It was tricd upon freestone, 
granite, and marble, says our authority, with 
most encouraging results, and was declared to 
be the best machine yet introduced for working 
the surface of stones, 

A limited liability company bas been formed 
in Edinburgh, who have acquired the patent- 
right for Scotland, and have erected premises at 

alry. 

Mr. Adame’s machine consists of two platforms 
or tables, standing parallel to each other, and 
resting at either end upon a double crank shaft. 
These shafts are joined by strong oconnecting- 
bars, one of them being connected with the 
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steam-engine or other driving power. The 
stones are laid on edge, face to face, upon each 
of the platforms, and as the machine works the 
platforms are alternately raised and depressed 
with a motion like that of the engines of a 
paddie-wheel steamer. The stones are thus 
rubbed against one another, and receive the 
most delicate polish. Each platform has an up- 
right back, which can be moved backwards and 
forwards by means of screws to suit the thick. 
nesses of the various stones, besides being pro- 
vided with adjusting screws, in view of the 
roughness and inequalities of the stone. Sand 
and water are supplied from above by means of 
a simple apparatus invented by Mr.Wm. Beattie, 
architect, Edinburgh, and fall between the sur- 
faces of the stones, rapidly cutting off the raised 
and rough portions, and reducing them to a 
smooth and uniform surface. The inequalities 
in one stone correct the inequalities in the other, 
and in a short time, varying according to the 
hardness or softness of the stone, a polished 
surface almost mathematically trne is imparted 
to both the rows of stones. The advantages 
claimed for this invention are its extreme sim. 
plicity and the fact of its requiring no steel tools 
or other implements which would necessarily 
require to be frequently sharpened and upheld 
at much expense. The operation is so rapid 
that a load of freestone can be worked from a 
quarry face to a finely-polished surface in a 
space of time varying from ten to twenty 
minutes, according to the hardness of the stone. 
Granite and marble can, it is said, be worked in 
about one-third of the time taken by the ma. 
chines presently in use. The machine is also of 
a light and simple description, and can be fitted 
with wheels so as to be moved about from place 
to place. The machine was tried with four 
large Plean quarry stones, which were taken 
out, after the lapse of about twelve minutes, 
with a true and polished surface. Another pair 
of stones from Polmaise Quarry, in Stirlingshire 
were finished in thirteen minutes and a half, and 
the quality of the work excited the admiration 
of all present. At the close of the proceedings 
a number of gentlemen expressed their entire 
satisfaction with the working of the machine, 
and united in according a vote of thanks to the 
inventor, Mr. Adams. Orders for machines were 
given by firms in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 








A NEW WINDOW IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Messrs. Crayton & Bett have just now 
completed the fixing of a window in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey, in memory of 
the officers, men, and boys who perished in the 
Captain. The following is a list of the subjects 
included :— 

The Sea giving up its Dead; Building the 
Ark; the Passage throngh the Red Sea; the 
Fleet of Solomon; Building the Ships of Tyre; 
Jonah delivered from the Whale; Christ stilling 
the Tempest; Christ walkin. on the Sea; 
Christ teaching from the Ship; the Miraculous 
Draught; and the Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

A brass plate is in preparation, to be laid in 
the pavement in front of the window; and two 
other memorial brasses, by the same artists, 
cecording the names of all who were drowned 
on the occasion, will shortly be fixed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The plate in the Abbey will be 
inscribed :— 

** The stained Window above 
commemorates the foundering 

of H.M.8. Captain on September 7th, 1870, 
when Captn. Hugh Burgoyne, V.C., 
Captn. “owper Coles, C.B., 
with 49 Officers, 
and 4/2 Men and Boys, 

perished off Cape Finisterre, 

in the service of their country.” 


The window is made in direct imitation of old 
rlasa; to such an extent, indeed, that parts of 
tue design are represented as if worn away, and 
‘ther parts as if corroded by time,—a principle 
‘ovieusly open to diseussion. The general effect 
:s very harmonious and agreeable. 








The Poet Cowper’s Window.—The memo. 
ial window to the poet Cowper has been placed 
4 Great Berkhampstead church. The public 
ubscriptions fell short of the cost by more than 
Ol., bat this was made up by some of the in. 

ibitants, including Mr. William Longman, 
°S.A., to whose exertions the success of the 
cheme is mainly due. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rishton, near Accrington.—The ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone of “a new Church of 
England,” has been laid at Rishton, a thriving 
township near Accrington, by Mr. F. W. Grafton, 
of Heysham Hall, Lancaster. The church is 
estimated to cost 5,0001., towards which Mr. 
Grafton has given the donation of 1,200I., and 
the other promised subscriptions make the 
amount into 3,0001. The Rev. Canon Birch, of 
Blackburn, presented a silver trowel to Mr. 
Grafton ; and that gentleman, in addressing the 
spectators, said that his sympathies had been 
aroused towards that place through the Rev. J. 
Allott, the minister, informing him that several 
of the members who were masons had built a 
large portion of their schoolroom free. He wished 
the Church of England to be free from the ex- 
treme parties within it, and that it would become 
more the church of the people and a true national 
church. He also hoped that the church would 
be opened free from debt, and that they would 
not have to resort to a bazaar to accomplish that 
end. The architects of the new church, which 
will be dedicated to St. Peter, are Messrs. May- 
cock & Bell, of Manchester. 

Littlebury.—The first stone of the chancel of 
the church here has been laid by Lady Bray- 
brooke, wife of the patron of the living. The 
architect is Mr. Edward Barr, of Saffron Walden, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Whitehead & 
Jacklin, of Royston. The whole cost of the 
chancel is borne by the patron, as also of the 
new vestry, and half the cost of the organ- 
chamber. The stained-glass east window will 
be the gift of Lady Braybrooke, together with 
the reredos. 

Olney.—It is proposed to continue the work of 
restoring the parish church, commenced by the 
Earl of Dartmouth in the chancel, on a liberal 
scale. The west end section will be the first 
work undertaken. The estimate for this, 
including the western bay of the nave and aisles, 
but exclusive of the seating and of the enclosure 
to the western doorway, is 3651. The seating 
and enclosure would cost about 1751. The roof 
would be restored with the rest of the roof of 
the nave. The estimate for the whole work, in 
accordance with a plan farnished by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, if done at once, is 4,0001. 

Cambridge.—St. John’s Church, situate in 
Wellington-street, Newmarket-road, has been 
dedicated. The building is to serve the double 
purpose of a children’s and mission church. 
The gable abuts upon the street named. There 
is accommodation within its walls for some 300 
persons. The building consists of a nave, 44 ft. 
by 26 ft. clear of walls ; chancel, 21 ft. by 14 ft.; 
on the north side of chancel is the organ-chamber, 
and on the south side a small vestry; the side 
walls are 12 ft. from floor to plate ; the roof is of 
Memel timber, trussed with iron ties to collar- 
beam, with ring, rod, &c.; the ceiling line is on 
the top of collar, making the total height 20 ft. 
in the clear: the church is lighted on each side 
with four lancet-headed windows. Externally, 
the edifice is simple, showing a roof running 
through at the same level from east to west ; the 
front elevation consists of porch on either side, 
and one three-light plain lancet window in the 
centre, over which there is a small bell-turret, 
terminating with a cross ; the total height from 
ground-line to top of cross being 45 ft. The 
style adopted throughout is Early Pointed. The 
building is of white brick, with red arches and 
Bath stone sills and weatherings. The floor of 
the nave is of wood, with cocoa matting in the 
aisle and seats; and the church is warmed with 
hot-air by Messrs. Blake & Co., of Coventry. 
The cost of the fabric and fittings is about 8001. 
The plans and specifications were given Mr. C. 
Day, of Bedford, builder (brother-in-law of the 
vicar’s churchwarden, Mr. Cawley), and the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Hicks, of Cam. 
bridge. The windows, which are at present 
filled with Hartley’s patent glass, are to be filled 
with stained glase the giftof Mr. F. Leech. The 
organ, which is of ample scope for the building, 
was built by Mr. Trustam, of Bedford. 

East Rudham.—On the 15th of October, 1870, 
the ancient tower of East Rudham charch, which 
had long given symptoms of decay, fell down, 
and rendered the edifice, which was also in a 
very unsatisfactory state, quite unfit for the 
purposes of Divine service. The chancel has 
been supplied with a new roof, but not having 
been re-built, it was not considered necessary to 
re-cunsecrate the church. It is unfortunate that 
the restoration or rebuilding of the church has 
not been in some way under the direction of an 





archzologist. It was one amongst the most 
interesting of Norfolk churches, and was worthy 
of a true restoration. As it is, the fine propor. 
tions are, fortunately, not lost, but many details 
are gone altogether, and the scantlings of the 
roof are meagre, thin, and unsatisfactory. The 
church greatly needs furniture, and presents a 
cold and naked appearance. No provision has 
been made for warming the church, though one 
has been made in the roof for ventilation. The 
cost of now fitting up a warming apparatus will 
be fully one-third more than if it had been 
erected during the re-building of the church. 

Huntington.—The vicar and churchwardens 
have formally deposited in the north-west angle 
of the wall of the new nave of their parish 
charch a parchment record of the work of restora- 
tion which is now being carried on to comple- 
tion. At the foot of the document are given the 
names of the committee, architects, masters, and 
men engaged in the work. Last year the edifice 
consisted of chancel, nave (with a wooden bell. 
turret on the roof), south porch, and a brick 
vestry recently added. The restoration com. 
prises—rebuilding the nave; a new north aisle; 
the rebuilding of a side chapel on the north of 
the chancel, of the former existence of which 
evidence was found on taking down the nave, 
which will provide an organ-chamber as well as 
a vestry; and building the basement portion of 
anew tower and spire, which forms the south 
porch and entrance to the church. The comple- 
tion of the tower and spire, unless sufficient 
funds can be obtained, will have to be left to 
future efforts. The chancel, which is fifteenth- 
century work grafted upon thirteenth.century, 
as shown by the sedilia in its south wall and 
arcade of the former chapel which was discovered, 
is retained, but lengthened. 

Halifar.—The chief stone of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Halifax, has been laid with Masonic 
ceremonial. The building has been designed by 
Mr. Richard Coad, of London, architect, and the 
style is to be Gothic of the latter part of thir. 
teenth century. The nave will be 83 ft. in 
length and 27 ft. in width, and the aisles, 11 ft. 
6 in. wide, with slightly projecting transepts, 
21 ft. wide. The church is to be 41 ft. long by 
23 ft. wide, with an apsidal east end, having 
chapels and vestry on either side. A tower, 
21 ft. square, is to be placed on the south-west 
corner of the south aisle. The material of the 
body of the church will be of hammer-dressed 
stone, from the quarries of Northowram, and the 
dressings will be of Ringby stone. The internal 
facings of the walls are to be lined with red and 
white bricks, in patterns. The roof will be of 
stained deal, framed with panels. The vestry 
roof will also be of the same material, and all 
the seats will be open. It is proposed to have 
lofty windows in the clearstory, as being suitable 
for a town church, to insure sufficient light in 
the nave. The nave, aisles, and transepts are 
only proposed to be erected at present, at a cost 
of 6,5001., leaving the chancel and tower until 
sufficient funds are received for their erection. 

Southsea. with- Murrow. — Emmanuel Church 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Ely. The 
first stone of the edifice was laid on Whit Tues- 
day of last year. The contractor for the work 
was Mr. Bennett, of Lynn, for 2,0001. It is 
estimated that the sittings will hold about 400 


persons. 

Ozford.—St. Mary Hall chapel has been re- 
opened, having been, since Midsummer last, in 
process of repair and improvement, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. C. Buckler, of Oxford. 
The east and south windows have been repaired, 
and a reredos added of Painswick stone. The 
east window has been filled with painted glass 
by Mr. C. E. Clutterbuck, of Stratford, London. 
It contains fifteen small representations of 
events illustrative of the life of the Virgin Mary, 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension. The 
south windows have painted quarries, by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, London ; and the 
north by Messrs. Powell, London. New seats 
and a screen, in English oak, were furnished by 
Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge. The roof 
has been bearded through the entire length, 
with intersecting ribs over the eastern part, and 
carved bosses, by Messrs. Rattee & Kett. By 
the removal of two sets of rooms (one of which 
was in the roof), space has been gained for an 
organ gallery. The organ is by Messrs. Gray & 
Davison, London. The whole block of building, 
of which the chapel forms the top story, was 
built chiefly at the expense of John Saunders, 
Principal of the Hall, from 1632 to 1644, and 
Provost of Oriel, from 1644 to 1653. The sum 
expended has been between 1,100/. and 1,2001., 
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rather more than a third having been (hitherto) 
met by subscriptions of Aularians past and 
present. The builder was the late Mr. J. 
Fisher, of Oxford. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Convent, Mill Hill.—Mr. Thomson, of South- 
wark, has been executing some stained glass 
windows, under the direction of Mr. Goldie, archi- 
tect, for the chapel of an extensive Franciscan 
convent, after the designs of the latter gentleman, 
at Mill Hill, Middlesex. Eschewing positive 
colour, the effect is obtained by contrasted tints 
of varied rolled cathedral glass. The subjects, 
being the great saints of the Franciscan order, 
are drawn with conventional grace and beauty, 
combined with the simplicity of treatment of 
the Early Italian artists, who in their time 
worked so thoroughly, and have no shading, the 
requisite amount of form being obtained by 
delicate hatching. Canopy-work is wholly 
ignored, and the figures are relieved by a back- 
ground of diapered quarries. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh.—The public bodies interested in 
the restoration of St. Giles’s Church have con- 
curred in nominating a committee, to whom have 
been delegated full powers in reference to the 
procuring of stained-glass windows for the 
restored choir. The committee consists of the 
Chairman of the Restoration Committee; Dr. 
William Chambers, of Glenormiston; the Lord 
Justice-General, the Lord Provost, Dr. Arnot, 
and Sheriff Thoms. There seems now to be 
a prospect of the completion of the national 
monument to Prince Albert. Some delay was 
occasioned by a change of plan in reference to 
the pedestal, and the consequent necessity of 
raising a supplementary subscription to meet 
the extra cost of Peterhead granite. There was 
also the question of the most suitable site for 
the monument. The Weekly Scotsman under- 
stands that the foundations of the structure are 
to be commenced immediately. From the nature 
of the ground in Charlotte-square, it will be 
necessary to go some 11 ft. or 12 ft. below the 
surface, and to put in a mass of substantial 
masonry in order to secure adequate support for 
the superincumbent weight. The pedestal itself 
has been for some time in course of formation 
at Macdonald’s Granite Works, Aberdeen. It 
will consist of enormous blocks of polished red 
granite, some of them the largest ever produced 
from the works. The erection of the sculptures 
will follow in due time after the pedestal is 
placed. The subsidiary groups and bas-reliefs 
have long stood complete in the bronze. Mr. 
Steell has meantime been touching and re- 
touching the great equestrian statue which is to 
form the centre-piece of the memorial. He 
expects to be ready with this figure as soon as 
the pedestal is ready to receive it. Mr. Steell 
has been selected to execute a statue of Robert 
Burns for the Central Park, New York. The 
proposal to have such a memorial thus follows 
closely upon the erection of the Scott statue. 
The committee, it is said, were influenced 
in their selection by the general admiration 
which Mr. Steell’s Scott statue has excited in 
New York. The new statue is to be executed 
in bronze; the price, exclusive of pedestal, to 
be 2,000 guineas. This offer, communicated 
through Mr. Duncan, of the Crown Office, Edin- 
burgh, was accepted by Mr. Steell. The statue 
is to be on a colossal scale, but the sculptor 
is left entirely to his own discretion in regard to 
posture and style of treatment. There is no 
restriction as to time.——There has just been 
erected over a grave in the south-east corner of 
the Grange Cemetery, a monumental memorial 
of the late Mr. John Mitchell, for many years 
superintendent of the Edinburgh Fire-Brigade. 
The monument, which has been executed by 
Mr. T. M‘Ewen, sculptor, Lothian-road, is in the 
form of an obelisk, 8 ft. in height. The whole 
structure — base, die, and needle alike,— is 
worked in red Peterhead granite, highly 
polished. 

Greenock.—The new Garvel Park Graving 
Dock has been formally inspected by the 
Harbour Trust of Greenock, preparatory to its 
being opened. This dock is said to be the 
largest work of the kind in Scotland, and is 
expected to have the effect of attracting addi- 
tional ships requiring repairs to the Clyde, while 
preventing in future the necessity of large 








Greenock-built and other steam vessels having 
to leave the Clyde for Leith, London, and other 
ports. The length of floor of the new dock is 
500 ft., width at bottom 70 ft., and at coping 
80 ft.; the entrance is 60 ft. wide at the coping, 
with a depth of 20ft. of water at hightide. The 
dock is formed or an improved principle com- 
pared with the present docks of Greenock, and 
the caisson for the entrance, which is the patent 
of Mr. Kinipple, renders unnecessary the heavy 
swing bridges and expensive opening and closing 
machinery, and has increased facilities, only one 
man being needed, instead of fifteen or twenty 
as at Leith, to set the machinery in motion. It 
may be opened or closed at all times of the tide, 
and although weighing 250 tons is so ballasted as 
to have a gravity only of a few tons, being nearly 
in a floating state. The caisson when in its place 
serves as a bridge, 15 ft. wide, and prevents the 
necessity of a cofferdam. The water can be 
retained in dock at any level, and thus a wet 
dock may at any time be formed of sufficient 
size to accommodate six ordinary-sized vessels 
afloat. The engine-house is placed underground. 
The whole works will cost over 60,0001. The 
dock will be opened to receive shipping within 
a few weeks. It is the first of a series of docks, 
quays, and breasts on the Garvel Park estate, 
purchased in 1868 for 80,0001. 





Books Received. 


A Course of Water-Colour Painting. With 
Twenty-four Coloured Plates, from Designs 
by R. P. Lerrcu. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 





| 
} 





London. 


| Tus is a very usefal little book, as well calculated 


to effect what it aims at as such a book can be. 
Any person who has acquired a reasonable power 
over the black-lead pencil, and will steadily 
work out the examples Mr. Leitch here gives, 
in conformity with the instructions accompany- 
ing them, will find that he, or she, as the case 
may be, has also acquired a considerable power 
over the colour-box, and would be able to turn 
to good account a few lessons afterwards from a 
live master. 





London (illustrated): a Complete Guide to the 
Leading Hotels, Places of Amusement, Sc. 
London: Henry Herbert. 1873. 

ALTHOUGH, in plain truth, a directory and trade- 
book, this smart volume, smiling in green and 
gold, with illuminated leaves, contains a useful 
outline account of what there is to be seen in 
the metropolis by the passing visitor, and a 
number of views of the public buildings. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Cottins’s Elementary Science Series. Prac- 
tical Plane and Solid Geometry. By Henry 
Angel. London: Collins & Co.” This small 
treatise is prepared specially for students in 
science classes in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department, by the science-master of 
the Islington School of Science and Art, who 
has taught the subject for several years to large 
classes of artizans. The aim of the writer has 
been to show the principles upon which con- 
structions are based, thereby helping the student 
to avoid the cram system of which examiners 
justly complain.—‘Cook’s Continental Time 
Tables and Tourists’ Handbook, with Sectional 
Maps.” This is the first issue of a useful 
tourists’ time-table, got up by the well-known 
Cook & Son, of Ludgate-circus. The more 
immediate purpose of the present issue is 
for distribution among railway officials and 
others interested for correction and revision 
before issuing a second edition———“ The Waste 
of Wealth. By William Hoyle. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.” This is a paper read before 
the Statistical Society of Manchester in January 
last. The author estimates the national waste 
or loss from follies of fashion, extravagant 
Government expenditure, costliness of law, waste 
of sewage, game laws, excess and 'uxury in food, 
tobacco, and drink, at 491,000,0001. per annum. 
He shows what could be done with such a sum 
in the way of sanitary and other improvements 
and remarks that the first thing to do is to mak: 
the public familiar with the subject. There 





has been prepared and printed for the Irish 
Poor-Law Medical Officers’ Association, by th: 
Hon. Sec., D. Toler T. Maunsell, M.B. Dab., 
M.R.LA., “An Analysis of the Population, 
Acreage, Expenditure under Sanitary Acts and 





Medical Charities Act, in the various Pro. 
vinces, Counties, Rural and Urban Districts in 
Ireland; along with the average Salaries of 
the Medical Officers, Poor-law Valuation, total 
Poundage on Valuation, and Poundage on Medi. 
cal Salaries.’ This Analysis was prepared in 
anticipation of the introduction of a Public 
Health Bill this session for Ireland, and hag 
been obtained from the latest available returns, 
——“ Criminal Returns: Metropolitan Police.” 
These returns (for last year), show as usual the 
influence of education in excluding the people 
from the criminal lists. It is remarkable, how. 
ever, that the most numerous class are not those 
who can neither read nor write, but those who 
can read only, or read and write imperfectly. 
Of the latter, 1,387 males, and 436 females, were 
tried and convicted, and of the former, only 329 
males, and 176 females. Doubtless, the fact that 
a very large proportion of the whole population 
can now be classed with the latter, and a rela. 
tively small one with the former, helps to explain 
this. Only 113 males and 8 females, tried and 
convicted, could read and write well; and only 
5 males and 1 female had superior instruction. 








Miscellanea, 


The Bradford Waterworks.—The two re- 
servoirs which are to be constructed at Oxen. 
hope,—the one on the bed of the Leeming and 
the other on that of the Leeshaw stream,—for 
storing compensation-water to keep the mills in 
the Worth Valley going, are now in progress, 
but will not be completed, it is believed, for two 
years yet; and under the Act no water from this 
quarter can be sent to Bradford till these two 
reservoirs are certified as finished. The high 
level service of Bradford has been, and will be, 
until these works are completed, wholly depend. 
ent upon a comparatively small drainage area, 
the water from which is stored in Stubden 
Reservoir and in that at Horton Bank. A catch- 
water conduit will be constructed between 
Haworth Moor and Sawood, along the hill-side, 
for a distance of four and a half or five miles. 
The water so collected will be conveyed in the 
conduit to the mouth of a tunnel which is being 
constructed through the hill which divides the 
valley of the Hewenden Beck from that of the 
Worth, and will thus be conveyed to Stubden 
Reservoir. It is to provide compensation-water 
to the Worth Valley mill-owners that the two 
huge reservoirs at Leeming and Leeshaw are 
being constructed. The contract for the two 
amounts to 60,000/., and has been taken by 
Messrs. Crabtree Brothers & Sagden, of Keighley. 
The tunnel, which is known as Oxenhope Tunnel, 
has now been in course of construction by 
Messrs. Pearson, of Bradford, for nearly two 
years, and is a large undertaking. It is 4,000 ft. 
in length, and passes chiefly through rock. 


The Reredos in Gloucester Cathedral.— 
A correspondence between the Rev. Thomas C. 
Price, vicar of St. Augustine the Less, Bristol, 
and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, on the 
subject of the new reredos just erected in 
Gloucester Cathedral, was published on Satur- 
day. Mr. Price expresses his sorrow that the 
Freemasons have been permitted to erect a 
reredos filled with images, of which the central 
and principal one is “a representation of our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ, God and man,” and 
that t'e bishop is to be “ one of the performers 
in the solemn pomp and ceremony of its un- 
veiling, thereby giving publicly before the 
Church the sanction of the highest official to this 
desecration of the house of God.” In support of 
his views, Mr. Price refers to the homily against 
peril of idolatry, and quotes a passage from 
Tertullian, and the decree of the Emperor 
Valens and Theodosius, in aid of his earnest 
entreaty to the bishop to refuse to take any part 
in the proposed ceremonial and so free himself 
“from all complicity in such a flagrant violation 
of the second Commandment, and in the scandal 
and offence which will be caused throughout the 
diocese.” The bishop, in his reply, says, “I 
concur with you and the venerable homilist in a 
sincere disapproval of all idolatry. As, however, 
I have no reason for thinking either (a) that the 
Freemasons or the Dean and Chapter entertain 
the purpose of worshipping and honouring the 
statuary to which you allude, or (b) that the 
figures will be provocative of idolatry in others, 





I do not feel it necessary to refuse to take part 
in the ceremonial.’’ 
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Decorations of the Pump-room, Bath.— 
The Baths and Pump-room Committee of the 
Bath Town Council “in view of the approaching 
exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society,” 
having some time since recommended that the 
various works comprised in the specification of 
the surveyor of works for decorating the Grand 
Pump-room and filling the windows with plate 
glass, should be undertaken, the Council adopted 
the Committee’s report. The amount asked for 
was 2301. The work has been done. The whole 
building, including the vestibules, has been 
painted, the interior walls being coloured cobalt 
blue, as well as the cove and ceiling. The 
cornice and columns are painted in an antique 
ivory colour. The frieze is a brighter blue, with 
arabesque pattern and chocolate, the archi- 
tectural portions being coloured red and blue. 
The capitals and abaci are gilded, and the lower 
portions of the columns are of a darker colour, 
so as to assimilate with the oak dado. The 
architrave moulding is of ivory tint, as also is the 
cornice, beneath which is a pattern in light blue. 
The panels contain, or will do so, patterns with 
designs surrounding them. The alcove is to be 
tiled with Minton’s tiles, to correspond with the 
walls. The designs of the decorations are by 
Mr. C. E. Davis, the surveyor of works to the 
Corporation, and the work is being executed by 
Mr. Backhouse, painter. One of the panes of 
the old glass, says our authority, the local 
Chronicle, was found cut by a diamond in the 
following inscription,—‘‘ Edward Stroud, glazier, 
glazed the Pamp-room, December 23, 1795.” 


The Excavations in Rome.—Mr. John 
Henry Parker, C.B., gave his fourth and last 
lecture “On the Archwology of Rome,” at the 
Royal Institution, London, on the 3rd instant. 
The excavations formed the subject of this 
lecture, and Mr. Parker alluded to the vigorous 
manner in which the Italian Government is 
carrying on excavations in the Forum Romanum, 
on the Palatine Hill, and in several other places, 
in conformity with the anxious desire of Parlia- 
ment, which votes 1,2001. a year for the purpose, 
with the ultimate intention of making a second 
Pompeii in the middle of the city. Mr. Parker 
gave a detailed account of some of the chief 
excavations recently made. Among other dis- 
coveries, he said that under the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus two marble walls had been found, 
with sculptures of the time of Hadrian, repre- 
senting a procession carrying books to the 
Emperor, supposed to be in honour of his can- 
celling the immense debt of the city ; and on the 
tomb of a boy, aged eleven, who lived in the 
time of the later Republic or early Empire, are 
inscribed some Latin and Greek verses, for 
which he obtained a prize at school, in free com. 
petition, as stated in an account of his life 
appended by his sorrowing parents. 


The proposed Public Hall and Street 
Improvements in Stafford.—At a recent 
meeting of the town council, it was reported that 
at a meeting of the Treasury Memorial Com. 
mittee, held on the previous day, the borough 
surveyor submitted another plan for the erection 
of a public hall. The surveyor’s idea was to 
purchase the shop, house, and land belonging to 
Mr. T. Turner, which has a frontage to the main 
street, and adjoins the Guildhall, and make a 
thoroughfare direct from the Market-square to 
Albion-place. St. Mary’s-lane would be con- 
siderably widened, the cottages abutting it being 
bought for that purpose. Upon part of the land 
s0 acquired would be built the proposed public 
hall and the butchers’ market. The committee, 
after considering the plans, resolved that, “ in 
consequence of the new plan produced by the 
borough surveyor, the committee do not con- 
sider themselves prepared to report on the plans 
originally submitted to them by the council, 
and beg to refer the matter back for further 
instructions.” The council had some discussion 
on the subject, and it is understood that the 
committee are further to consider the question. 


The Metropolitan Water Supply.— A 
report of the examination made during the month 
of May of the water supplied by the Metropolitan 
companies, before and after filtration, at their 
works, has been issued in a printed form. The 
state of the river supply is said to have been good. 
The water companies state that they have pre- 
pared their mains for constant supply, and have 
now 900 miles of such mains continually charged 
with water ready for constant supply along their 
whole course. Hydrants, however, as preferable 
to fire-plugs for fires, with constant supply, have 
not yet been in any case supplied. 


The New Synagogue, Manchester.—The 
foundation-stone of a new “ Portugese Syna- 
gogue” in Manchester has been laid. The 
Portuguese community of Manchester comprises 
about thirty families, and thirfy unmarried 
members. The synagogue is intended to afford 
accommodation to 200 men and 100 women, and, 
in case of future requirements, will be capable of 
extension. Its site is in the Cheetham Hill-road, 
where, when completed, it will have its frontage. 
The cost of the building is estimated to exceed 
3,0001., exclusive of any outlay on the school, 
which it is contemplated shortly to build. The 
style of architecture adopted is Mooresque, the 
principal feature in the front being the entrance 
in brickwork and stone, ornamented with vitrified 
marble bosses ; the remainder of the elevation is 
of brickwork, with stone dressings. The interior 
has an open wooden roof, with galleries sup- 
ported on marble columns. The reading-desk is 
in the centre. The arkjin the east, and in a 
recess, with large circular window above, will be 
filled with stained glass. The whole of the 
interior is especially designed for future painted 
decorations. Mr. E. Salomon is the architect, 
and Mr. 8. Warbarton, the builder. 


Safety of Mines.—In 1871, Mr. Hermon, 
the senior member for Preston, feeling the 
disasters that had befallen the mining population, 
decided to offer 2001. for the best essays on the 
means of preventing such catastrophes,—1501. 
for the first prize, and 501. for the second. The 
result was that about 300 essays were sent in. 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, Q.C., 
M.P., and Mr. Rupert Kettle, accepted the post of 
judges, and they have just completed their task. 
In their award the judges write that they have 
agreed upon bracketing as of equal merit for 
the first prize the essays by Mr. Robert Eloin, 
of 63, West-street, Sheffield, and Mr. William 
Galloway, of 3, Duke-street, Portland-place, 
London. They place as next to these an essay 
by Mr. Hopton, of St. Helen’s; and were of 
opinion that the essay by Mr. Bainbridge, of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s Colliery Office, Sheffield, is 
entitled to high commendation. Mr. Hermon 
has increased the amount to be distributed to 
2751.,—that is to say, two first prizes of 1001. 
each, one second prize of 50l., and one third 
prize of 251. 


The Rosario Railway.—The first sod of 
the most important railway that has been pro- 
jected in the states of the River Plate has been 
laid by the Governor of Buenos Ayres, at the 
village of Almagro, near Buenos Ayres. The 
Rosario Railway, with its various branches, will 
represent a total of 500 miles. The line will 
start from Almagro, and running through the 
little town of San Martin, close to Pilar, near to 
Capilla del Seiior, and thence, in a straight line, 
will make Rosario the second city in the Argen- 
tine Republic in commercial importance, at a dis- 
tance from Buenos Ayres of about 186 miles. By 
the terms of the concession, this trunk line will 
have branches to the various towns and ports 
on either side of the route. The country through 
which the trunk and branches will pass is ad- 
mitted to be the richest and most thickly popu- 
lated in the whole province of Buenos Ayres. 
The line, with branches, has been surveyed and 
pegged out. The following gentlemen comprise 
the engineering staff that effected this part of 
the work :—Mr. John Robinson, chief of the 
staff, Mr. Malcolm Graham, C.E., Mr. George 
Shortrede, C.E., Mr. Arthur Henry Le Breton, 
C.E., Mr. Henry Hoggar, C.E. 


Carlisle New Post-office.—The Carlisle 
Athenzeum, which was some time ago sold to 
the Government, is now undergoing the process 
of conversion into a post-office. Before the 
new work is begun, says the local Journal, the 
building is to be completely gutted, and nothing 
but the bare walls left standing. The lecture- 
room is to be the future sorting-office, a room 
46 ft. 6 in. by 56 ft. 4 in. The floor will be 
raised to the level of the entrance passage. The 
rooms used as a museum will be formed into a 
telegraph and instrument room, open tothe roof, 
and lighted there with landing lights. This will 
do away with the large sale-room at present 
above. In front of that will be the public office. 
The entrance for the letter-carriers and clerks, 
with all the mail-bags, will be at the back of the 
building. Messrs. Hutton & Bell, of Carlisle, 
are the contractors for the whole of the work. 
Mr. Rowland is clerk of the works, which are 
being executed under the general superin- 
tendence of Mr. James Williams, architect to 





the Office of Works, London. 


Proposed Lecture Hall and School of 
Art for Leicester.—At a recent meeting of 
the Leicester town council, a report was read from 
the Museum Extension Committee appointed to 
consider a resolution of a public meeting held 
on the 27th of January last, and cordially com. 
mending to public support a proposal to raise 
the sum of 3,000/. towards the expense of pro- 
viding, in connexion with the museum, a large 
lecture-hall and suitable accommodation for the 
School of Art, such sum to be offered to the 
corporation of Leicester on condition that they 
expend an additional sum of at least an equal 
amount on the accomplishment of the two sub. 
jects. The committee recommended the council 
to entertain the proposal of the public meeting, 
and to inform the proposed subscribers that as 
soon as the sum of 3,0001. has been deposited 
with the borough treasurer, application will be 
made by the council to the Lords of Treasury 
for their sanction to the council contributing the 
like sum towards the proposed museum exten. 
sion, and that permission be asked to provide 
such sum out of moneys arising from the sale of 
real estate. The council, after some discussion, 
adopted the committee’s report by a large 
majority. 


Technical Education: Museum of Trade 
Patterns.—Some years ago a capital plan was 
suggested by Mr. William H. Ablett, for the 
furtherance of technical education, in the forma- 
tion of Museums of Trade Patterns, the establish- 
ment of which would serve as a connecting link 
between technical education and its practical ap- 
plication to manufacturing industry. Assistance 
of the most valuable kind could be afforded to both 
artizans and manufacturers by the Museum of 
Trade Patterns, which would give an opportunity 
to all interested in any particular branch of 














manufacture to inspect samples of goods made 
abroad and elsewhere, showing where we are 
excelled by our foreign competitors, and where 
our own weakness lies. Thousands of workmen 
in this country see nothing else but their own 
productions and those of their fellows from one 
year’s end toanother. Mr. Ablett’sidea appears 
to be that it would be desirable to establish a 
Museum of Trade Patterns in London, with the 
view of serving as a model, and of rendering 
assistance to the provincial towns which might 
be inclined to adopt the plan.—Abridged from 
the Macclesfield Courier. 


Society of Arts general Examinations, 
1873.—Among the prizes and certificates 
awarded to candidates, the Prince Consort's 
prize of 25 guineas was awarded to Thomas 
Richard Clarke, aged 21, formerly of the Salford 
Working Men’s College, and now of the Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution, accountant’s 
clerk, who obtained the following first-class cer- 
tificates in the present and three preceding 
years :—1870. Arithmetic, first-class certificate ; 
geography, first-class certificate, with first prize, 
and Royal Geographical Society’s prize; English 
history, first-class certificate. 1871. Metric 
system, first-class certificate, with first prize. 
1872. Book-keeping, first-class certificate, with 
first prize; English language, first-class certifi- 
cate. 1873. Logic, first-class certificate, with 
second prize ; political economy, first-class cer- 
tificate, with second prize. 


Baths and Washhouses for Paddington. 
The foundation stone of the intended baths and 
washhouses for Paddington has been laid in the 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater. The new building 
has been designed by Mr. L. H. Isaacs, of 
Verulam-buildings, and will be erected by Mr. 
Thos. Elkington, of Golden-lane. The contract 
price, exclusive of the machinery, is 22,5951., 
and the building will contain a first-class men’s 
swimming-bath, a second and third class men’s 
swimming-bath, a ladies’ swimming-bath, and 
about seventy-two private baths. In addition 
to this, there will be a Jaundry department, pro- 
viding accommodation for sixty washers, and for 
the necessary operations in connexion with 
drying and ironing. These departments are 
exclusive of the Board-room and offices, which 
will be erected for the commissioners and the 
servants of the establishment. 


Baths for Derby.—On Saturday last, new 
public baths, the gift of Mr. Bass, which have 
been erected at a cost of 5,000/., were formally 
presented by him to the mayor and corporation 
of Derby as representatives of the town. The 
baths are situated in the Recreation Ground, 
which was also the gift of Mr. Bass. Mr. Bass 
has also offered to give 5,0001. towards building 
a free library if the town will provide a site. 
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Proposed Tunnel through the Rocky 
Mountains.—A scheme is now on foot for run- 
ning a tunnel through the Rocky Mountains. 
This may seem a prodigious enterprise, but the 
projectors are sanguine of the most complete 
success. The idea is to tunnel the mountains 
from point to point about one mile below Black 
Hawk to the Middle Park, running in a north- 
westerly direction. The tunnel to be run will, 
it is presumed, cut many rich veins of gold and 
silver, and thus a great mining interest be de- 
veloped. Money for the ution of the 
works will be furnished by English capitalists, 
who are sanguine of the ultimate success of the 
enterprise. The tunnel, if completed, will be 
twelve miles in length. 


The State Purchase of Railways.—A 
special meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce has 
been held in the Society’s chambers, John- 
street, Adelphi, when a paper by Mr. William 
Galt, “On the Purchase of Railways by the 
State,” was read, and partly discussed. After 
the reading of the paper, which was a long and 
elaborate one, advocating the State purchase of 
railways, Lord Derby expressed doubts as to the 
prudence of burthening the State with some. 
thing like six or eight hundred millions more 
debt, and of placing such a vast amount of 
additional patronage in their hands. The dis- 
cussion was adjourned, and afterwards continued 
on a subsequent day. 


Essays for the t of Thrift. 
Sir Joseph Whitworth has offered prizes of the 
value of 1001., to be obtained throngh the 
Society of Arts, for the best essays on the 
‘* Advantages that would be likely to arise if 
railway companies and limited companies 
generally were each to establish a savings-bank 
for the working classes in their employ.” With 
this offer he has transmitted a series of observa- 
tions as to the principal subjects which the 
essayists should consider. The council have 
accepted this offer, and appointed a committee 
to arrange the details for obtaining the essays. 


The Royal Italian Opera.—If crowded 
houses may be taken as proof, Mr. Gye must 
have reason to be satisfied with the season of 
1873, which is to be further emphasised by a 
state visit in honour of the Shah of Persia, on 
this, Saturday night, when the house will pre- 
sent (we remember two previous occasions of 
the same kind) an aspect rarely to be seen. The 
Royal Box will be formed in the centre, and 
uniforms and court dresses will make colour 
general. The Floral Hall, where accommodation 
has been provided for a large number of visitors, 
will also present a brilliant scene. 


A New Gaol for Bristol.—At a special 
meeting of the Bristol town council to consider 
@ communication from the Home Secretary call- 
ing upon the corporation to provide a new gaol 
for the city, it has been resolved, by a large 
majority, “‘ That in the opinion of this council, 
acting as the prison authority, it is expedient 
that a new prison, adapted to the purposes as 
well of the city gaol as of the house of correc- 
tion, be forthwith built upon a new site.” 


New Reservoir at Pontefract. — The 
Pontefract Town Council have resolved to con. 
struct a new reservoir connected with the Cor- 
poration Waterworks in that town, capable of 
containing one million gallons, for the further 
supply of the inhabitants. It is to be situated 
on Park Hill, a short distance from the town. 
The reservoirs will be constructed according to 
plans and specifications which have been drawn 
up by Mr. George Malcolm, C.E. 


Bridge over the Neva.—In a paragraph in 
our last as to this competition, it was stated that 
the first premium of 6,000 roubles was awarded 
to “ Westminster,” “supposed to be Mr. Page ; 
arched design.” Messrs. Whitaker & Perrett, 
No. 23, Abingdon-street, Westminster, inform us 
that they sent in the arched design marked 
** Westminster.” 


Burnley Surveyorship.— Four gentlemen 
were selected from seventy-six candidates for a 
personal interview with the committee for the 
above office, vacated by Mr. Edward R. §. 
Escott, on his appointment to the office of 
borough engineer of Halifax, namely Mr. W. B. 
Bryan, of Nottingham; Mr. Bell, of Bolton ; 
a of Salford: and Mr. Richards, of 

olver ton. Mr, i 
bm P Bryan obtained the ap- 


London School Board.—A new school for 
the accommodation of 750 children is to be 
erected by the School Board in Stanhope-street, 
Marylebone, and the tender of Messrs. Seri- 
veners & White has been for the exe- 
cution of the work, at a cost of 6,1421. 


in Westminster.—The Board 
of Works for the Westminster District (St. 
Margaret and St. John) have accepted the 
tender of Mr. Cookson for street cleansing, 
watering, dusting, &c., for three years, at the 
sum of 6,8001. per annum. 


The Widening of Bond-street. — An 
opportunity for beginning this on the site of the 
Clarendon Hotel has offered itself, but has not 
been taken up, we are told, by the Vestry in the 
manner that might have been expected. This is 
to be regretted. It may not be too late even 
Row. 


The Alexandra Palace Company.—An 
advertisement in our present issue shows the 
terms on which the directors are willing to 
admit a certain number of new shareholders, 
and may be worth attention. 


St. Stephen’s Club.— With reference to our 
recent notice of this building, it may save 
trouble if we add that the carving and statues 
are in the hands of Mr. E. Wyon, the sculptor. 








TENDERS 


For erecting retort-house and ovens, 
Company (Limited). Mr. C. R, ead, managing 
ector :— 

Potter & Ferrige (accepted) £397 0 0 


For alterations and additions to ‘‘The Elms,” Carshal- 

ton-road, Sutton, for the Sutton Water Company, Mr, 

E. Locke, architect :— 
ea. 


for Sutton Gas 

















Resse £303 0 0 
Dawson ........ 288 0 0 
Martin ...... 271 0 0 
RIED ssnseressiaveaabvel Gian enigtions 268 0 0 
Potter & Ferrige (accepted) ...... 267 0 0 

For alterations at 134, Leadenhall-street. Mr, E. B. 
I’ Anson, architect :— 

AY | cccasectisgeasvaeons idsvestodsseberts £470 0 0 
Martin . 425 0 0 
Bonines-B.. BOW .ccserseepomeseaseesenss . 8 0 0 


For lecture-hall and offices, 8t. Matthew’s Church, 
Croydon. Mr. A. M. Blomfield, architect, Quantities 
by Mr. Mullett :— 









Peskett & Taylor ...sccesseeseesekl 165 0 0 
Adamson & SONS........cc0cresccessseee 1,010 0 0 
Burrows & Brooker ............. wns we OO 
Bayes & Ramnge...cec.....ccescereevees 944 0 0 
Rightingple s ostegee 926 0 0 
RINNE - otbvshbonensathgupecasercscauseuaanls 926 .0 0 
Crossley 909 0 0 
BOMBING: i. tessenncctcbocisckocoade . 68 0 0 
Wright, Bros., & Goodchild ..... . 85 0 0 





For extension of sewer to the Southampton-road, Fare- 
ham, for the Fareham Local Board of Health, Mr, J. 
Rosevear, engineer :— 





Plummer & Gamblin. £163 0 0 
Se Ee 0 x PEM cherie ccsitacvamiceanse 158 0 0 
SRB vice scasuahicecsiteevadbavicssncnedees 147 0 0 
Chap ( pted) ....... 137 0 0 








For the extension of water main to the top of Sonth- 
ampton-road, Fareham, for the Local Board, of Health, 
Mr, J. Rosevear, engineer :— 

+» £268 17 8 


Chapman 
«- 24910 O 
245 0 0 


ry (accepted) ‘ 


See etre sees ereseetons 








Dar 
Cole 


one 





For re-seating, &c., at the Union Chapel, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— 
Pierce £499 0 0 


FOO eee eee eT eee ones nest enseeeeereneees 





CORRE 0. is ctiisiasisnndscgbncdecoeee . 333 0 0 
Loosley . 3009:00 
Spicer ( BOT)... nadiensadedoos outset 285 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Rectory House, 
stables, &c., and new labourers’ cottage, ider, 
South Wales. Mr. Andrew Edwards, architect :— 
Watkins (accepted) £425 0 0 


For alterations and additions to ‘‘ The Elms,” Holm- 

wood, Dorking, for Mr. D, Punnett, Mr. W. H. Punnett, 

architect :— 
Pearce... 
Robbins (accepted)..........00.ces00e . 


For schools at Lianverchva, Monmouth, Mr, E. A. 
Lansdowne, architect :— 
Bevan & Son 


eoneees Oe rete eteee 























” 


4 cooooo 


Homerton. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect :— 
BFIDAL ........cssercsersesinrepeses onepepee 








0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
For alterations and additions at the “‘ Duke of 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oooo 


Taylor.. 477 
Hockley....... bo cudiscaunechinapideoosne vee 470 


For repairs, &c., at the “ Compasses,” Ebury-street, 
Pimlico. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect :-— : 











BRET secscsiey .. cbovndroostviciasiesbs vote £174 0 0 
Brindle . 166 0 0 
SOPUOE .<sliscascdmiccians aneuneen gutecgrene 153 0 0 
Hockley ( ted) 10 0 @ 





For an 80-quarter malt-kiln, at 
Mr. W. Glossop, Mr. Robert 


tenders :— 
Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer. 
: £1,434 16 6 


£230 17 6 


Be fi 


Dalton 


eveeeeee 








Wylde 
Mason. 
286 0 0 





Hague a 
Carpenter and Joiner. 

GrassDy .0o.....cecercrresssseesseecores £1,482 12 10 
Smiths and Founders, 

Dossor, Young, & 00.*,....+-.0..000 £408 9 6 
Plumber and Glazier. 

Goldesbro £4710 0 

* The tenders for wrought-iron work for tramwa’ 
ed from 24s. to 566s. per cwt., and the former, by Mr. 
Perkin s, has been accepted. 


For the erection of a villa residence at Wood Green, 
Mr. W. Cross, architect :— 

















for Mr. Goodman, 8 
Wells £1,520 0 0 
wal . 1510 06 0 
Ww: 1,400 0 0 





For Church Cottage, Yaiey, Suffolk. Mr. E. Boys, 























architect :— 
Dey......... £655 0 0 
Grimwood 625 0 0 
Taylor: aw 568 0 0 
For villa residence in Holly Park, Crouch-hill, Mr. 
William Smith, architect :— 
eS CRE eT 
Aitcheson & Co, .1,025 0 0 
930 0 0 
918 0 0 
876 0 O 
839 10 0 
835 0 
Blackmore & Morley.............-++0 624 0 0 
700 0 0 





For m er’s house, stabling, &c., at Messrs. John 
Brinsmead & Sons’ pianoforte manufactory, Kentish- 
town (second contract. Mr. Chas. E. Evans, architect :— 


Manley & Rogers (revised esti- 
mate accepted) ...........e:ceeeee» £1,500 0 0 


For erecting a detached house at Wandsworth. Messrs. 
Lee, Bros., & Pain, architects :— 














Avis & Co. (accepted) ..,......+ £2,588 0 0 
For a small house, in Myddleton-road, Hornsey, for 
Mr. Kennir :— 
Mardell £315 0 0 
Matthews 280 0 0 
GREED ieee ciiccsdeesscarsdesoessscsnsbeoussen 274 0 0 





For residence, Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, for Mr, 
G.C. Boor. Mr. William Smith, architect :— 
Hill (aceepted)* ............ccseeeees £1,400 0 0 
* Exclusive of stoves, mantelpi &e, 





For repairs and alterations to villa residences, Wood 
Green, for Mr. H. 8. i Mr. William Smith, 
architect :— 


Dunford & Langham 
Blackmore & Morley . 
Coombes & Son 








For alterations and additions to 71, Brompton-road, 
Messrs. Lansdown & Pollard, architects :— 
Wagner £250 0 0 


For constructing additional class-room and painting at 
the Licensed Victuallers’ School, Upper Kennington-lane; 
and painting, &c., at the office of the Morning Advertiser, 
Fleet-street. Mr. W. Nunn, architect :— 

TERED ccscccitsvoicnssecuinsabscieteraadyh £671 0 0 


Prrerrirrrrir rrr) 





Erratum.—In last week’s list of tenders for schools, 
Lower Mansfield-place, Kentish-town, for T. Niblett & 
Son, 10,1402., read 11,0401. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. M. N. (the matter is closed so far as we are concerned).—V. & 
Co—W. A.—C, 8.—H. 8 —C. de C.—8. & Co.--E. W. P.—J. L.—A. 
E.—A. W.—J. R. T.—C. E. E—H. G.—C. H. 8.—C. E. C.—@. B.— 
J. W.—W. C.-H. B.—L &@P.—-E R. 8. E-C. L—C. HH 8 -—W. 8. 
—A. B.-A. V.—C. P.—W. & P.—J. B.—T. W.—M.—A, D, D,—R, & 
—G. F. D.—C. A. W. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors 











SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserte 
at the following rate, viz. :— 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for ameunts under 5s. 


Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
pe ee Ae oa and Stone eur rnagur a 
ist ices at the Quarries and dts, 
Cost of Transit to oy eek atte, Gined 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilte.—[Apvt.] _ 


STONE BROTHERS, 

Bath Stone Merchants, 

supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grounp, CorsHam Down, 
Fartzicn Down, Compe Down, 
AND Stoke Grounp. 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 

London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, 


eenerseees 


eeeneeeres 














, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[Apvt-} 























